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THE PRESENT FAD OF SPELLING REFORM. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


BE HERE is no doubt that much interest has been 
excited, and just now prevails, about the pro- 
posed changes in the spelling of quite a num. 
ber of the words of our language. The princi- 
pal idea of those who advocate these changes 
seems to be to make spelling easier to the multitude, by con- 
forming it more closely to the pronunciation; but also the 
recommendation is urged of saving space and time in writing 
or setting up for the press. 

These objects are good in themselves, certainly. But, as 
only a limited number of words are proposed to be thus re- 
formed, it may be doubted whether much will be accom-’ 
plished by the changes advocated. This objection will proba- 
bly be answered by those who have the matter most at heart, 
by saying that this limited number of changes is only meant 
as an entering wedge; they will tell us that to do the busi- 
ness thoroughly at once would scare people off from it, but 
that when they have found the advantage of phonetic spelling 
in the words proposed, they will go on, and ,ask for more. 

It really does not seem to occur 6 tour ‘rbfeinters that 
genuine and thorough phonetic spelling, "is, impossible in our 
language, unless we are ready to introdute davRungber of new 
letters to adequately represent the vatious, sounc S. now repre- 
sented, after a fashion, by the twenty siz: Hetibrs of oui alpha- 
bet. The case is very different with us from that’ which we 
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find in a really phonetic language like the Italian. The vowels 
have in such a language a practically unvarying sound, inde- 
pendent of their adjuncts or context; and it is the same with 
the consonants, with the exception of certain rules which are 
faithfully kept, and fairly easy to learn. When one seesa g 
before a, 0, or w in Italian, one knows that it is pronounced 
‘“hard,” and before ¢ and z, “soft.” We have a similar rule 
in English, but it is not kept. Evidently with us—for we can- 
not hope to change our pronunciation—we must have different 
characters fora ‘“‘hard” g, and a ‘“‘soft” one, if.we are going 
to do the business thoroughly. Something, no doubt, might 
be done, especially with the vowels, by the use of accents or 
similar marks, such as are found in dictionaries; but the use 
of such marks is so foreign to our practice, that it would be 
very hard to introduce, to say nothing of its real inconven- 
ience. Even to dot an z is a nuisance. 

So, as has been just said, to make a thorough reform, and 
have real phonetic spelling, we must have a number of new 
letters, or their equivalents, added to our alphabet. People of 
this generation, so to speak, do not seem to be aware that 
this work was done in an absolutely thorough and perfectly 
logical way, about sixty years ago, in the days of our great 
educator, Horace Mann. He did not, so far as we are aware, 
invent the system, but he certainly highly approved of it; the 
writer, when a guest in his house at that time, easily learned 
the system, and there would be no difficulty in learning it for 
any boy of ordinary capacity; for the only real effort of memory 
was that of learning the letters and the sounds they stood for. 

In this phonetic alphabet, there were, if we remember 
rightly, about forty-six characters, corresponding to all the 
sounds of the English language. Every illogicality or incon- 
sistency of our ~—— was remedied by it. The so-called 
diphthongs, such as ‘‘ az,” which really represent simple sounds, 
capable of .indefinite: reo were represented by single 
letters ; *on*-the: other hand, real diphthongs, such as our so- 
called ‘“ long ’. wt:anid ?, which require an “ce” sound to finish 
them up,-w were! — y two | successive letters, as they should 
be. ‘‘phonotypy,” as it was 
called, one “jeivew Lexnetly » how it was to be pronounced. There 
was only one possible way to pronounce it. Spelling was per- 
formed by simply pronouncing the successive sounds of the 
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word successively, with a little interval between. The whole 
scheme was an offshoot of Pitman’s phonography, in which a 
similar system was followed, so that a word written out fully 
in it could be pronounced properly by simple inspection. The 
correlation of really similar sounds, such as that of “au” (the 
English pronunciation of which is always as in “ Paul’), and 
our so-called short 0, was also recognized. 

Such was the excellent and logically developed system of 
‘‘phonotypy.” Mr. Mann used to take a newspaper printed 
entirely in it. It was the only reform really worth making, 
and if we were a really logical people, as logical as Italians, it 
probably might have been a success. But, in fact, it was a 
dead failure. It had a life, possibly, of two or three years. 

But it was the only thing worth trying. What is the use 
of having some words spelled with an approximation to the 
way they are spoken, while others remain in their old form? You 
do not know, on such a basis, hcw to pronounce a word when 
you see it; it may be one which has been tinkered with, or 
it may not be. And the same divergency which was in vogue 
in English in the matter of spelling would be sure to return, 
if the job is not done thoroughly. People seeing some words 
reformed, would in all probability begin to reform others on 
their own ideas, and as their analytical powers with regard to 
vocal sounds had never been trained, their efforts would not 
coincide. Some, seeing the inadequacy of the changes pro- 
posed, and having no real law or universal custom having the 
force of law, to restrain them, would carry these changes further ; 
some logically perhaps, others illogically or inconsiderately. 

To show the absurd incompleteness of the job as it stands, 
take, for instance, the word ‘‘ thorough,” the last three letters 
of which are dropped by our reformers to make the spelling 
what they call phonetic. In fact it is no more so than it was 
before, for any practical purpose. As it is now, no one dreams 
of pronouncing these last three letters; the principal question 
of pronunciation would be regarding the first vowel. The only 
regular or recognized sounds of the letter 0, are what we call 
the long o (which is a diphthong, being the regular European 0 
with what we would describe as an vo or w to terminate it), 
and the short one, which is really a short form of our so-called 
diphthong az, as already noted. To indicate the pronunciation 
of the first vowel in ‘‘thoro” we should have to write for it ar 
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“,; and to show whether this w is to be what we call long or 
short (though our so-called long and usual short wz, as in ‘‘duz,” 
have no relation to each other, the real short w to correspond 
to our long one being the ~ as in “ put,” or the vo in “ book ’’), 
we should have to follow a sort of tradition requiring the 
repetition of the following 7. That is, we should write the 
word ‘“‘thurro.”’ Perhaps, to make the real pronunciation of the 
last syllable unmistakable, we should feel inclined to add a w, 
though. of course this might be objected to, as we sometimes 
pronounce ow as a real diphthong, composed of the broad a as 
in “father,” and the short w~ as in “put.” Note the logicality 
of the Italian language, which really writes this sound as az. 

The fact, then, should be obvious, that it is absolutely im- 
possible to make a really phonetic spelling of English with its 
present equipment of letters. You simply cannot put a quart 
into a pint pot, forty-six sounds into twenty-six letters. Either 
you must have a lot of what may be called accent marks, far 
surpassing those of Greek or French, or you must have a lot 
of unphonetic conventions, such as the doubling the following 
consonant to “shorten” a vowel; which process serves to 
lengthen a word rather than to shorten it. 

If our reformers would shift their basis, or change their 
plea; if they would drop the idea of phonetic spelling in Eng- 
lish, as unattainable except on the lines followed sixty years ago, 
and confess that the only real advantage of their proposals is 
to shorten words by dropping silent letters (though the con- 
vention, to some extent, of silent letters seems to be necessary to 
show how to pronounce the others), something might be said for 
their system. But much also remains to be said against even this. 

For by this system, at any rate if ruthlessly carried out, the 
etymology or derivation of our words would be, to a great ex- 
tent, obliterated. No one can deny that the word “ monarch,”’ 
for instance, might be conveniently and phonetically spelled 
“‘monarc,” or “‘monark,” and a letter thus be saved; but the 
very sufficient objection to such a spelling would be that the 
Greek origin of the word would -be obscured. Our “ch” in 
this case represents the Greek ‘“ Chi.” ‘ Chi” (usually pro- 
nounced “ ki’’ by us) was a letter approximately but not exactly 
like our & or hard c, the Germans use the real sound, but 
that is as near as we get to it. But by pronouncing the word 
as we do, and spelling it also as we do, we show its Greek 
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origin at once, and have a key to its meaning. Of course 
innumerable instances could be adduced to the same effect; 
the most striking are, perhaps, those coming from Greek words 
employing the letter Pz. We write Px for this letter, as in 
the word “philosophy.” Fortunately we have retained this 
anomaly, not substituting an f for the ph, as other mod- 
‘ern languages usually do in such words, because they do 
not use the ff at all. It is at least probable that the sound 
of the letter PAz was not exactly the same as that of our 7, 
but was, as our spelling indicates, an aspirated », we then 
have a distinct advantage over other modern languages in 
that way. We have the ff, why throw it away, as it has 
such an evident etymological use? ‘“ Fotograf” for ‘ photo- 
graph” is really a sort ‘of ignorant barbarism, totally unnec- 
essary in our language, though others have to submit to it. 

We have here a very strong objection to the present at- 
tempt at spelling reform; that, besides being necessarily a 
botch, incomplete and practically useless in a phonetic way, 
it tends to produce a sort of ruthless ignorance of the whole 
structure and derivation of our language. Our words, as actu- 
ally spelled, have a distinct historical and philological value; 
they are natural growths, having an important significance which 
it is eminently well to retain. 

To a limited extent reforms in spelling may, no doubt, be 
made with advantage; no one, it may be presumed, would ob- 
ject to leaving off the last two letters of the word “‘ programme,” 
for instance. But these innocuous reforms, made with good 
taste and judgment, will come fast enough by the common 
sense and agreement of cultivated and intelligent writers gen- 
erally. They are entirely different from those produced by 
the wild and inconsiderate, if not actually ignorant, enthusiasm 
ot a set of people attacking a problem, the elements of which 
they have not carefully studied, and of the difficulties of which 
they have apparently not the least idea. 

To put the matter in a few words, the whole spelling reform 
business, as now agitated, is not a scientific plan, which that 
of the last century was, in spite of other objections to it; 
moreover, it is a barbarous obliteration of history; and in every 
way it tends only to confusion instead of order, and is certain to 
do more harm than good. It is simply a wild and inconsiderate 
fad, not deserving, simply on its merits, any serious attention. 





THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


III. 


3N May 27, 1904, after a long debate, the majority 
| in the Chamber of Deputies approved the recall 


i of the French Ambassador from the Vatican. 
ip 


Vi The following year, on July 3, after a discussion 


E22 of three months, the Bill of Separation at length 
passed the Chamber. 

The Senate, in turn, discussed the Bill, and passed it with- 
out modification. Finally the Law of Separation was promul- 
gated December 11, 1905. 

This law may be divided into two parts, the one making 
for the destruction of the order of things established by the 
Concordat, the other, for the organization of a new 7¢gime. 

The Concordat was a synallagmatic treaty of unlimited du- 
ration; the enacting of a French law was not sufficient to break 
it, and the Holy See should have been consulted. The French 
ministry decided to neglect any such obligation. 

In the Encyclical addressed to the Catholic clergy and laity 
of France the Pope thus protests against this injustice: 


The ties that consecrated this union should have been 
doubly inviolable, from the fact that they were sanctioned 
by oath-bound treaties. The Concordat entered upon by 
the Sovereign Pontiff and the French Government was, like 
all treaties of the same kind concluded between States, a 
bilateral contract binding on both parties. . . . Hence 
the same rule applied to the Concordat as to all international 
treaties, v7z., the law of nations, which prescribes that it 
could not be annulled by one alone of the contracting par- 
ties. The Holy See has always observed with scrupulous 
fidelity the engagements it has made, and it has always 
required the same fidelity from the State. This is a truth 
which no impartial judge can deny. Yet to-day the State, 
by its sole authority, abrogates the solemn pact it signed. 
Taus it violates its sworn promise. . 
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The extent of the injury inflicted on the Apostolic See 
by the unilateral abrogation of the Concordat is notably ag- 
gravated by the manner in which the State has effected this 
abrogation. It is a principle admitted without controversy, 
and universally observed by all nations, that the other con- 
tracting party should be previously and regularly notified, 
in a clear and explicit manner, of the breaking of a treaty, 
by the one which intends to put an end to the said treaty. 
Yet not only has no notification of this kind been made to the 
Holy See, but no indication whatever on the subject has 
been conveyed to it. Thus the French Government has not 
hesitated to treat the Apostolic See without ordinary respect 
and without the courtesy that is never omitted even in deal- 
ing with the smallest States. Its officials, representatives 
though they were of a Catholic nation, have heaped contempt 
on the dignity and power of the Sovereign Pontiff, the Su- 
preme Head of the Church, whereas they should have shown 
more respect to this power than to any other political power— 
and a respect all the greater from the fact that the Holy See 
is concerned with the eternal welfare of souls, and that its 
mission extends everywhere. 


Having severed all relations with the Papacy, the French 
State wished next to break with the churches. Heretofore re- 
ligious services have been public, henceforward they are to be 
private affairs. This is the outcome of Article 2 of the law: 
“The Republic neither recognizes, nor pays salaries to the 
ministers of, nor subventions any form of worship.” Article 1, 
it is true, proclaims liberty of conscience. ‘‘The Republic,” 
it says, ‘‘ assures liberty of conscience. It guarantees the free 
exercise of worship under the sole restrictions set forth herein- 
after in the interest of public order.’’ But, as we shall see, 
these restrictions are so numerous and so eminently despotic as 
to limit seriously this liberty of conscience. 

Having laid down the principle that worship must cease to 
be publicly exercised, the legislator has .deduced therefrom: 
Ist. The suppression of the Budget of Worship and the prohibi- 
tion of subsidizing worship at the expense of public funds, 2d. 
The abolition of public establishments of worship. 


Consequently, from the 1st of January, after the 
promulgation of the present law, there will be struck out of 
the Budgets of the State, of the departments, and of the com- 
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munes, all expenses connected with the exercise of worship. 
However, there may be set down in the aforesaid Budgets 
the expenses necessary for the service of chaplains and those 
intended to insure the free exercise of worship in public 
establishments, such as lyceums, colleges, schools, hospitals, 
asylums, and prisons. 

The public establishments of worship are suppressed under 
reserve of the dispositions set forth in Article 3. 


This suppression of the Budget of Worship is a veritable 
spoliation, since that Budget is a mational debt contracted 
when, under the Constituent Assembly, the property of the 
clergy “‘ was put at the disposal of the nation,” and, in ex- 
change for the landed capital thus turned over to it, the State 
solemnly pledged itself to give the ciergy a suitable salary. 
Therefore, the barest honesty would demand the maintenance 
of the Budget of Catholic Worship. It was not the Concordat 
that first established ecclesiastical salaries; it merely recognized 
them by giving them a Government guarantee. In reality they 
antedated the Concordat by twelve years, and, as we have said, 
were granted on the day when, in exchange for the goods it 
took, the nation promised the Church an indemnity, a perpetual 
rent. Let it be clearly understood, then, that ecclesiastical 
salaries are not paid by the State in virtue of the Concordat, 
but are a rent inscribed in favor of the clergy in the book of 
public debt and payable, in all justice, at all times, whether 
under the régime of the Concordat or that of common separa- 
tion, whether the Church-be united to the State or separated 
from it. To suppress these salaries on the plea of separation, 
without however restoring the property of which they represent 
the rent, is a spoliation committed in the name of law by the 
State which still remains custodian of the property. But the 
parliamentary majority did not take this view of the matter as, 
in Article 2 of the law, it decided that in future neither the 
State, the departments, nor the communes, should contribute 
anything whatever toward the expenses connected with the ex- 
ercise of worship, and that neither bishops nor priests would 
receive a centime from the public funds. However, an excep- 
tion was made in favor of chaplains of prisons, establishments 
of learning, and charitable institutions. 

It is only just to remark that the Budget of Public Wor- 
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ship will not be suppressed all at once, but by degrees as, in 
bringing about a transition from one végime to another, the 
authors of the law have tried to avoid an extreme irritation 
of Catholic opinion. All ecclesiastics who at the time of the 
promulgation of the law (that is to say on December 11, 1¢05) 
exercised functions paid for by public funds will receive, dur- 
ing four years at least, all or a part of their salary. Among 
these ecclesiastics it will be necessary to distinguish those en- 
titled to a pension from those in line for a simple grant. 

To be entitled to an annual life pension, an _ ecclesiastic 
must have been over forty-five years old on the promulgation 
of the law (that is to say, he must have been born before De- 
cember 11, 1860) and, at the same time, must have spent at 
least twenty years in the discharge of ecclesiastical functions paid 
for by the State. Those who can meet this twofold condition 
will receive an annual pension equal to half of their salary. 
All ecclesiastics who, on the promulgation of the law, had com- 
pleted their sixtieth year, and discharged during thirty years 
religious functions paid for by the State, will receive a pen- 
sion amounting to three-quarters of their salary, but in no case, 
either of bishop or priest, can these pensions exceed fifteen 
hundred francs. 

Priests who on the promulgation of the law were exercising 
functions paid for by the State, but who did not fulfil all con- 
ditions required for obtaining a pension, will receive, during 
four years, a grant, which will be gradually diminished. For 
the first year it will be equal to their full salary; for the 
second, to two-thirds; for the third, to one-half; and for the 
fourth, to one-third. Here no condition is imposed with re- 
gard to age or length of service, as all ecclesiastics who, on 
promulgation of the law, were exercising religious functions 
paid for by the State, if indeed for only twenty-four hours, 
would be entitled to a grant. The law even increases the du- 
ration of the grant for ecclesiastics discharging their functions 
in communes of less than a thousand inhabitants. During two 
years these ecclesiastics may claim a grant equal to their en- 
tire salary, to two-thirds during the next two years, to half 
for the fifth and sixth years, and to a third for the seventh 
and eighth; but to be entitled to an eight-year grant, they 
must continue to give their services in the same commune, and 
if, for some reason or other, they should leave it, they would 
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fall under the common rule and would not receive a cent of 
salary for a period longer than four years. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, though suppressed in prin- 
ciple, the Budget of Public Worship will, in point of fact, ex- 
ist for a few years longer, and will be gradually reduced, until 
both pensions and grants disappear altogether. 

According to the calculation of the administration of pub- 
lic worship, life-pensions will amount this year to about eleven 
million francs, and temporary grants to a-little over eighteen 
million francs, a total of twenty-nine and a half millions. As 
the Budget of Public worship reached about thirty-seven mil- 
lions, the State, beginning with this year, will economize to 
the extent of seven or eight million francs, though its economy 
is practised at the expense of genuine spoliation. 

That our readers may appreciate this rather rough estimate, 
we shall here reproduce the items calculated upon by the 
Government and communicated by it to the budget commission. 


I. Pensions of three-quarters for ministers of religion aged 
over sixty years who have exercised for over 30 years re- 
ligious functions paid for by the State. 


CATHOLICS. 
48 archbishops and eee , . 416,250 francs. 
44 vicars-general, . ; : 97,500 * 
53 canons, . : : : : 64,400 
1,888 parish orients, : : : 1,305,550 
5,285 officiating priests, ° . - 3,900,290 
31 curates, ; es : . ; 13,950 


PROTESTANTS. 
109 pastors, : . : ; - 153,950 


14 rabbis, ; ; ‘ ‘ : 17,430 


Total, . : : . 5,969,320 


II. Pensions of half for ministers of religion aged over 45 
years, and having for over 20 years exercised religious func- 
tions remunerated by the State. 
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CATHOLICS. 


11 archbishops and _— ‘ : 82,500 francs. 
65 vicars-general, . ; ‘ For,875 

23 canons, . ‘ : : ‘ : 27,400 
1,308 parish priests, : : . 1,079,800 
8,583 officiating priests, . ‘ . 3,643,800 
125 curates, . ‘ ‘ : 42,200 


oe 


PROTESTANTS. 
140 pastors, 


JEWS. 
9 rabbis, . ‘ , ; : : 10,550 


wee... : , » 5,144,025 


III. The temporary grants will be awarded for four years 
to 12 archbishops and bishops ; 60 vicars-genera] ; 4 canons ; 
741 parish priests; 2,846 officiating priests; 4,517 curates; 
290 pastors; and 31 rabbis. 

They will be awarded for eight years to 120 parish priests ; 
1,738 officiating priests; and 1,237 curates. 


The material condition of the ministers of religion being thus 
regulated, the legislator turned his attention to buildings set 
apart for purposes of worship, and to the property belonging: 
to the ecclesiastical establishments which he had decided to 
abolish. To whom will the buildings go that have been devoted 
to religious worship, such as churches, seminaries, presbyteries, 
and episcopal residences? 

Many, indeed, are the enemies of Catholicism who would 
have wished these edifices to be given over exclusively to the 
State, but such a course did not meet with sufficient favor. 

Among buildings used for the exercise of public worship, 
or for the housing of its ministers and for their immovable and 
movable effects, the Separation Bill establishes the following 
distinction as to ownership, a distinction based neither on right 
nor fact. Where such buildings were “put at the disposal of 
the nation” by the revolutionists, and later, by virtue of the 
Concordat, restored for purposes of worship, the law declares 
that they are and must remain the property of the State, the 
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departments, and the communes.* Where such property did 
not antedate the Concordat, the law does not discuss the ques- 
tion of ownership, but, when it is contested, refers the matter 
to the courts. 

It matters not who erected or paid for these buildings, the 
law leaves them gratuitously at the disposal of associations of 
worship formed to insure the exercise of public worship. 

However, this gratuitous use will not be of equal length 
for all buildings in question. For churches it will be, in prin- 
ciple, perpetual; for other edifices it will cease after a short 
period. This period will be two years for archiepiscopal and 
episcopal residences, and five years for seminaries and pres- 
byteries, on the expiration of which time the State, depart- 
ments, or communes will again decide their gratuttous dis- 
posal. 


Not satisfied with thus depriving the churches of all finan- 
cial aid from the State, the legislator consummated the separ- 
ation by suppressing all public ecclesiastical institutions. These 
institutions were civilly recognized as ‘‘legal persons” and, 
therefore, could acquire, possess, and manage the estates that 
were of use to them. According to the opinion prevailing in 
administrative jurisprudence, a diocese itself is not a “civil 
person.” But in every diocese several public institutions were 
legally recognized, especially the episcopal revenue, having the 
bishop as its sole administrator, the seminary, and lastly the 
chapter of canons. 

A parish is no more a public institution than a diocese, 
but within the parish are two institutions—the pastoral revenue, 
of which the parish priest is sole administrator, and the fadrique, 
which is administered by a special council—which were also 
legally recognized. All these institutions have been suppressed 
by the Separation Bill. What, then, is to become of the prop- 
erty owned by the above-mentioned “ persons” until Decem- 
ber II, 1905 ? 

M. Briand, reporter of the commission and one of the pro- 
moters of the law, says: ‘‘ Ecclesiastical property could have 
been looked upon as unclaimed. In conformity with the com- 
mon law, the State could have claimed it and disposed of it 


*In his study on La Séparation et les Elections (Lecoffre, éditeur) M. Jean Guiraud re- 
futes this declaration, which is also repeatedly contradicted in history, but we will not here 
enter into this historical controversy. 
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according to rules which would be determined upon later. A 
part of the property in the possession of public establishments 
of worship was donated by the faithful for religious purposes, 
and the commission, therefore, considered that, according to 
the natural law, its real owners were the faithful taken col- 
lectively. To-day this collection of faithful is represented by 
the churches; to-morrow, by associations of worship.’ Hence, 
this time the State does not claim to be the heir of the “ pub- 
lic persons,’’ whom it condemns to death; it agrees to leave 
them the faculty of transmitting their property to the associa- 
tions of their choice. In principle, then, establishments of 
public worship may transfer their patrimony (cautiously in- 
ventoried by the State’s representatives) to the associations of 
worship organized to replace them, and which seem to them 
worthy of being their successors. 

Unfortunately, the legislator felt constrained to formulate 
two exceptions, which are entirely unjustifiable and which con- 
stitute absolute robbery. 

1. ‘The property of ecclesiastical establishments that came 
from the State, and was not encumbered with a pious founda- 
tion of more recent date than the Concordat, will be reap- 
portioned to the State.” Such is Article 5 of the Separation 
Bill. At first sight it would appear that the State only re- 
claims what it had given, and, so understood, the affair shocks 
us less rudely; but the property in question was wrested from 
ecclesiastical establishments during the revolution and was re-. 
stored to them by the State at the signing of the Concordat. 

2. The second exception is none the less censurable; it 
aims at the real and personal property of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions which have received from benefactors a charitable ap- 
propriation, or indeed any other appropriation foreign to wor- 
ship properly so called. Take, for instance, land that has been 
bequeathed to the fadrigue of a parish for the erection of a 
school or a hospital. This real estate could not be transmitted 
or transferred to an association of worship; it must revert to 
a “public establishment” or an establishment of ‘“‘ recognized 
public utility,” a charitable or educational institution—all of 
which means, practically, that the property will be taken by the 
State. It is true that to palliate the just indignation with which 
such a course fills honest people, donors and testators are per- 
mitted to enter an action for the reclaiming of their estates, 
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which action must be begun within six months. Such a meas- 
ure would be acceptable if all the heirs of such donors had a 
like right, but the right is limited to direct heirs. As the 
greater number of former benefactors of schools and hospitals 
belonging to church property were priests, it follows that no 
individual could claim these bequests, which were made solely 
for a religious purpose and not with the intention of augment- 
ing the patrimony of the State. Hence we understand from 
these few short enumerations why the Sovereign Pontiff was im- 
pelled to condemn the law ‘‘which,” he declared, ‘‘ trampled 
under foot the Church’s rights of ownership.” 

The Law of Separation alters many other points in the 
régime established by the Concordat. 

It suppresses all the prerogatives and at the same time the 
responsibilities which belong to ministers of religion in virtue 
of their office. ‘‘ Ministers of religion,’ formally declares M. 
Briand, “will be totally ignored in all that concerns their 
ministry or proceeds therefrom.’’ Many, indeed, are the con- 
sequences issuing from this principle. 

1. The State will no longer take part in the nomination of 
any minister of religion to any clerical office or dignity. The 
State will ignore such nominations, or at least fail to recognize 
them, unless by the notification it will receive of them through 
the directors of associations of worship. 

2. Heretofore, the State had certain rights of surveillance 
over the manner in which different ministers of religion ful- 
filled their ministry ; bishops and parish priests were obliged to 
reside in their respective dioceses and parishes; the resignation 
of one and the other had to be accepted by the State, nor 
could they be replaced till after such acceptance. 

3. All immunities and privileges enjoyed by ministers of 
religion disappear. In public ceremonies ecclesiastical digni- 
taries always had a special place; cardinals came immediately 
after the Chief Executive, and archbishops and bishops after 
such and such office. holders; to-day this precedence is abol- 
ished. The privilege of jurisdiction, whereby prelates could be 
judged by the Court of Appeals for the different offences that 
might be brought against them, has also been withdrawn. 

The article of the Penal Code, punishing any one guilty of 
““having worn in public a costume that did not belong to him,” 
no longer applies to the wearing of an ecclesiastical dress. 
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However, there is reason to be astonished at the fact that, 
despite the efforts of M. l’Abbé Lemire and M. l’Abbé Gay- 
raud, the Law of Separation has held to Articles 199 and 200 
of the Penal Code. These articles forbid priests to bless a 
union not previously ratified by a civil ceremony. The pun- 
ishment is, at first, a simple fine, but, in case of a second 
offence, is from two to five years’ imprisonment, or from five 
to twenty years’ detention in a fortress. 

4. Ecclesiastics possess all the rights and incur all the obli- 
gations of citizens. They have recovered the plenitude of 
political rights, and are eligible to municipal* and general 
councils, to the Chamber of Deputies, and to the Senate. 

Such is, in brief, the zegative work effected by the Law of 
Separation. It deprives the clergy of rights and privileges due 
them in their official capacity, but, reciprocally, it suppresses 
many obligations accruing from that capacity. To have been 
perfectly fair in the matter the “Separators” should have 
ruptured all bonds uniting Church and State, but they feared 
to give too much liberty to religious associations; and, although 
declaring the churches officially separated from the State, for 
the latter’s benefit they have organized a system of surveillance 
and restraint in regard to associations of worship. We shall 
see this when studying the new régime proposed by the legis- 
lator. 

This régime rests essentially upon the organization of the 
so-called associations of worship, that is to say, “ associations. 
formed exclusively,” in the terms of Article 18 of the law, 
‘*to provide for the expenses, maintenance, and public exercise 
of a religion.” 

It would seem, as has been said, that the legislator ad- 
dressed the faithful of all religions as follows: 

“Form among yourselves associations that will insure the ex- 
ercise of your cult. These associations will be subject to the 
common law of approved associations, which is that, on con- 
dition of a simple declaration at the prefecture or sub-prefec- 
ture, they will receive civil personality, may collect assess- 


* There is a temporary exception: for eight years from the promulgation of the Law of 
Separation, ministers of religion are declared ineligible to the municipal council in the com- 
mune in which they exercise their ecclesiastical functions. It must be observed that this in- 
eligibility refers exclusively to the municipal council], and that it will end at the expiration of 
the eighth year, after which time ecclesiastics, without distinction, will be eligible on the same 
conditions as all other citizens, 
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departments, and the communes. Where such property did 
not antedate the Concordat, the law does not discuss the ques- 
tion of ownership, but, when it is contested, refers the matter 
to the courts. 

It matters not who erected or paid for these buildings, the 
law leaves them gratuitously at the disposal of associations of 
worship formed to insure the exercise of public worship. 

However, this gratuitous use will not be of equal length 
for all buildings in question. For churches it will be, in prin- 
ciple, perpetual; for other edifices it will cease after a short 
_ period. This period will be two years for archiepiscopal and 
episcopal residences, and five years for seminaries and pres- 
byteries, on the expiration of which time the State, depart- 
ments, or communes will again decide their gratuitous dis- 
posal. 


Not satisfied with thus depriving the churches of all finan- 
cial aid from the State, the legislator consummated the separ- 
ation by suppressing all public ecclesiastical institutions. These 
institutions were civilly recognized as ‘legal persons” and, 
therefore, could acquire, possess, and manage the estates that 
were of use to them. According to the opinion prevailing in 
administrative jurisprudence, a diocese itself is not a “ civil 
person.” But in every diocese several public institutions were 
legally recognized, especially the episcopal revenue, having the 
bishop as its sole administrator, the seminary, and lastly the 
chapter of canons. 

A parish is no more a public institution than a diocese, . 
but within the parish are two institutions—the pastoral revenue, 
of which the parish priest is sole administrator, and the fabrique, 
which is administered by a special council—which were also 
legally recognized. All these institutions have been suppressed 
by the Separation Bill. What, then, is to become of the prop- 
erty owned by the above-mentioned “persons” until Decem- 
ber II, 1905 ? 

M. Briand, reporter of the commission and one of the pro- 
moters of the law, says: ‘‘ Ecclesiastical property could have 
been looked upon as unclaimed. In conformity with the com- 
mon law, the State could have claimed it and disposed of it 


*In his study on La Séparation et les Elections (Lecoffre, éditeur) M. Jean Guiraud re- 
futes this declaration, which is also repeatedly contradicted in history, but we will not here 
enter into this historical controversy. 4 
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according to rules which would be determined upon later. A 
part of the property in the possession of public establishments 
of worship was donated by the faithful for religious purposes, 
and the commission, therefore, considered that, according to 
the natural law, its real owners were the faithful taken col- 
lectively. To-day this collection of faithful is represented by 
the churches; to-morrow, by associations of worship.’ Hence, 
this time the State does not claim to be the heir of the “ pub 
lic persons,"’ whom it condemns to death; it agrees to leave 
them the faculty of transmitting their property to the associa- 
tions of their choice. In principle, then, establishments of 
public worship may transfer their patrimony (cautiously in- 
ventoried by the State’s representatives) to the associations of 
worship organized to replace them, and which seem to them 
worthy of being their successors. 

Unfortunately, the legislator felt constrained to formulate 
two exceptions, which are entirely unjustifiable and which con- 
stitute absolute robbery. 

1. ‘The property of ecclesiastical establishments that came 
from the State, and was not encumbered with a pious founda- 
tion of more recent date than the Concordat, will be reap- 
portioned to the State.” Such is Article 5 of the Separation 
Bill. At first sight it would appear that the State only re- 
claims what it had ‘given, and, so understood, the affair shocks 
us less rudely; but the property in question was wrested from 
ecclesiastical establishments during the revolution and was re- 
stored to them by the State at the signing of the Concordat. 

2. The second exception is none the Jess censurable; it 
aims at the real and persona! property of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions which have received from benefactors a charitable ap- 
propriation, or indeed any other appropriation foreign to wor- 
ship properly so called. Take, for instance, land that has been 
bequeathed to the fadbrigue of a parish for the erection of a 
school or a hospital. This real estate could not be transmitted 
or transferted to an association of worship; ‘t must revert to 
a “public establishment’’ or an establishment of ‘‘ recognized 
public utility,” a charitable or educational institution—all of 
which means, practically, that the property will be taken by the 
State. It is true that to palliate the just indignation with which 
such a course fills honest people, donors and testators are per- 
mitted to enter an action for the reclaiming of their estates, 
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which action must be begun within six months. Such a meas- 
ure would be acceptable if all the heirs of such donors had a 
like right, but the right is limited to direct heirs. As the 
greater number of former benefactors of schools and hospitals 
belonging to church property were priests, it follows that no 
individual could claim these bequests, which were made solely 
for a religious purpose and not with the intention of augment- 
ing the patrimony of the State. Hence we understand from 
these few short enumerations why the Sovereign Pontiff was im- 
pelled to condemn the law ‘‘which,”’ he declared, ‘‘ trampled 
under foot the Church’s rights of ownership.” 

The Law of Separation alters many other points in the 
régime established by the Concordat. 

It suppresses all the prerogatives and at the same time the 
responsibilities which belong to ministers of religion in virtue 
of their office. ‘Ministers of religion,” formally declares M. 
Briand, “will be totally ignored in all that concerns their 
ministry or proceeds therefrom.” Many, indeed, are the con- 
sequences issuing from this principle. 

1. The State will no longer take part in the nomination of 
any minister of religion to any clerical office or dignity. The 
State will ignore such nominations, or at least fail to recognize 
them, unless by the notification it will receive of them through 
the directors of associations of worship. 

2. Heretofore, the State had certain rights of surveillance 
over the manner in which different ministers of religion ful- 
filled their ministry ; bishops and parish priests were obliged to 
reside in their respective dioceses and parishes; the resignation 
of one and the other had to be accepted by the State, nor 
could they be replaced till after such acceptance. 

3. All immunities and privileges enjoyed by ministers of 
religion disappear. In public ceremonies ecclesiastical digni- 
taries always had a special place; cardinals came immediately 
after the Chief Executive, and archbishops and bishops after 
such and such office-holders; to-day this precedence is abol- 
ished. The privilege of jurisdiction, whereby prelates could be 
judged by the Court of Appeals for the different offences that 
might be brought against them, has also been withdrawn. 

The article of the Penal Code, punishing any one guilty of 
‘‘ having worn in public a costume that did not belong to him,” 
no longer applies to the wearing of an ecclesiastical dress. 
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However, there is reason to be astonished at the fact that, 
despite the efforts of M. l’Abbé Lemire and M. l’Abbé Gay- 
raud, the Law of Separation has held to Articles 199 and 200 
of the Penal Code. These articles forbid priests to bless a 
union not previously ratified by a civil ceremony. The pun- 
ishment is, at first, a simple fine, but, in case of a second 
offence, is from two to five years’ imprisonment, or from five 
to twenty years’ detention in a fortress. 

4. Ecclesiastics possess all the rights and incur all the obli- 
gations of citizens. They have recovered the plenitude of 
political rights, and are eligible to municipal* and general 
councils, to the Chamber of Deputies, and to the Senate. 

Such is, in brief, the zegative work effected by the Law of 
Separation. It deprives the clergy of rights and privileges due 
them in their official capacity, but, reciprocally, it suppresses 
many obligations accruing from that capacity. To have been 
perfectly fair in the matter the “Separators” should have 
ruptured all bonds uniting Church and State, but they feared 
to give too much liberty to religious associations; and, although 
declaring the churches officially separated from the State, for 
the latter’s benefit they have organized a system of surveillance 
and restraint in regard to associations of worship. We shall 
see this when studying the new régime proposed by the legis- 
lator. 

This régime rests essentially upon the organization of the 
so-called associations of worship, that is to say, “ associations 
formed exclusively,” in the terms of Article 18 of the law, 
‘*to provide for the expenses, maintenance, and public exercise 
of a religion.” 

It would seem, as has been said, that the legislator ad- 
dressed the faithful of all religions as follows: 

“Form among yourselves associations that will insure the ex- 
ercise of your cult. These associations will be subject to the 
common law of approved associations, which is that, on con- 
dition of a simple declaration at the prefecture or sub-prefec- 
ture, they will receive civil personality, may collect assess- 


* There is a temporary exception: for eight years from the promulgation of the Law of 
Separation, ministers of religion are declared ineligible to the municipal council in the com- 
mune in which they exercise their ecclesiastical functions. It must be observed that this in- 
eligibility refers exclusively to the municipal council, and that it will end at the expiration of 
the eighth year, after which time ecclesiastics, without distinction, will be eligible on the same 
conditions as all other citizens, 
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ments from their members, and accept, for a consideration, the 
real estate strictly necessary for attaining the end they have 
in view. Incase of dissolution, their property will be assigned 
conformably to their statutes. However, as, doubtless, the as- 
sessments will hardly replace the Budget of Public Worship, I 
shall give the associations of worship important advantages. 
Hence they can live, and I, the State, may interfere in their 
affairs in order to superintend them closely and to arrest their 
development should it attain proportions which I would deem 
dangerous.” 

Such was the language heard from Protestants and Jews 
who, immediately on the promulgation of the law, instituted 
associations of worship. At the time of writing this article we 
are still ignorant of what course the Bishops of France and 
the Pope will pursue. Nevertheless, I shall here set forth in 
detail for the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD the different 
methods of procedure now proposed either by prelates or 
Catholics of note. It will be sufficient to remark that among 
us there are two opinions. According to the one, having as 
its spokesmen Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle, MM. 
les Abbés Lemire, Gayraud, Klein, and Naudet, and laymen 
such as MM, Brunetiére and d’Haussonville, it would be wise 
to accept the best possible part of the law, and form associa- 
tions of worship to which alone our cathedrals and churches 
would be transferred; according to the other, in the name of 
which Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy, and MM. de Mun, Piou, 
and Drumont have emphatically spoken or written, it is better 
to refuse to organize these associations of worship, which can 
only be considered schismatic, and, instead, to resist energeti- 
cally the Government, since, in virtue of the Law of Separa- 
tion, it wishes to seize those of our churches not claimed by 
any Catholic association of worship. 

The law imposed on these associations of worship demands 
that such associations must have, as their sole object, the ex- 
ercise of a cult; hence they can neither maintain a school nor 
defray the expenses of a hospital. Of course they may give 
all or part of their funds to a grand séminaire, because such 
an institution of learning has as its immediate object the edu- 
cation of future ministers of religion. . 

In addition to the assessments of their members the asso- 
ciations of worship may receive: 
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The proceeds of collections for the poor or for defraying 
expenses incurred by the exercise of religious worship; 

Fees for religious ceremonies and services, even by endow- 
ment ; 

The rental of pews and sittings; 

Offerings made for the furnishing of objects destined for 
use at funerals in religious edifices. 

In return for these advantages, they must submit to a 
regulation from which other approved associations are free. 

While other associations may, strictly speaking, be com- 
posed of only two members, the associations of worship are 
obliged to have at least seven, sixteen, or twenty-five mem- 
bers, accordingly as they are established in communes of less 
than one thousand or more or less than twenty thousand souls; 
the members constituting the minimum number must be, with- 
out distinction of sex, persons having attained their majority, 
and either domiciled within the fixed ecclesiastical territory or 
residents of it. 

Once a year the administrative council of every association 
of worship must submit its report for the approbation of the 
general assembly of members. The associations must keep an 
account of their receipts and expenditures, draw up a yearly 
balance sheet, and also take an annual inventory of their prop- 
erty, both real and personal. Their financial transactions will 
be subject to the supervision of State agents, who must see to 
it that the funds be not turned from the exclusive- object of 
the associations, vzz., the support of religion. 

The law has put strange limitations upon the right of owner- 
ship of the associations of worship. 

They may own the real estate required for the exercise of 
worship and for the housing of ecclesiastics; they may receive 
“pious endowments” and may have church equipment as gor- 
geous as they please; but, as we have said, the law will main- 
tain a close supervision of their disposable resources. It au- 
thorizes the formation of these resources into two reserves. 
The first must constitute a fund to be used exclusively for the 
expenses and maintenance of the cult; this capital may not 
exceed a sum equal to three or six times the annual average 
of the expenditurés of the association, according as the latter 
has more or less than five thousand francs income, said capital 


to be placed at nominal value. The second reserve (the maxi- 
VOL. LXXxIV —2 
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mum of which is not regulated by law), interest included, will 
be set aside solely for the purchase, construction, decoration, 
or repairs of real property or of property intended for the as- 
sociation, this reserve to be deposited in the Catsse des Dépots 
et Consignations. 

It may be wondered at why the law, when allowing the 
unlimited accumulation of resources for the extraordinary ex- | 
penses attending purchase, construction, or embellishment, does 
not permit the fund devoted to the ordinary expenses of the 
exercise of religion to grow large enough to cover these ex- 
penses. M. Briand, reporter for the commission, has very 
clearly said that it is not desirable that worship subsist merely 
through the liberality of the dead and without any help from 
the living. This expression is but a transparent shield for the 
hope entertained by our enemies, that one day public worship 
will be abandoned. 

Whenever these regulations are transgressed by the admin- 
istrators of the associations of worship, perxities are imposed 
in the way of fines, varying from sixteen to two hundred francs, 
and this may be doubled in case of a second offence. The 
court that condemns the administrators may likewise disband 
the association. The limitation of «he fund de tined to meet 
the ordinary expenses of worship has a specizi sanction; in 
case of certified surplus, the courts mzy oblige the associations 
to transfer this surplus to communal establishments of relief or 
charity. 

To complete this exposition of legislation in regard to 
associations of worship, let us add that they may, without re- 
straint, form unions having a central direction, and that they 
have the right to turn over their surplus receipts to other 
associations organized for the same object as theirs; it is ob- 
vious that the right to constitute unions of associations of 
worship will enable the bishop to gather under his direction 
all associations of worship organized in his diocese. 

Thus organized, the association of worship is capable of re- 
ceiving the property of the ecclesiastical establishment (/ad- 
rigue, parish revenue, episcopal revenue, etc.) existing in the 
ecclesiastical territory in which it is formed. It is this eccle- 
siastical establishment that chooses for itself the particular as- 
sociation of worship to which it will make over its property 
and, according to a very important article in the Law of 
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Separation, the famous Article 4, these associations must be 
formed ‘‘in accordance with the rules of general organization of 
the religion of which they are to maintain the exercise”; that 
is, where there is question of Catholic associations, they must 
be approved by the parish priest and the bishop in communion 
with the Holy See, 

Let us suppose then that an ecclesiastical establishment 
transfers to an association of worship (formed according to the 
rules heretofore indicated) the possession of its property. As 
the result of this ‘‘ d¢évolution,” the association of worship enters 
at once into the possession of this property, even though it 
consist of buildings belonging to the State, or to a department 
or a commune. In order to hold meetings for the celebration 
of worship, the association has to make an annual statement 
showing the regular, periodical, or occasional reunions that 
take place. The law specifies that these reunions, held in places 
belonging to, or put at the disposal of an association, must 
be public and, in the interest of public order, subject to the 
surveillance of the authorities. Political reunions are forbidden 
in places habitually used for purposes of worship. Exterior 
manifestations of worship (street processions and the ringing of 
bells) are subject to the decision of the mayor; but the law 
prohibits the future’ erection of any religious sign or emblem 
in a public place. 

An article, which is deservedly criticized, subjects to spe- 
cial penalties, and to conditions which are not those of com- 
mon law, ecclesiastics who, in places where religious services 
are held, shall provoke any opposition to the execution of laws 
or of lega! acts of authority, or who, by means of discourses, 
placarding, or writing, shall endeavor to arouse or arm citizens 
one against another; the punishment in these cases being from 
three months’ to a year’s imprisonment. To insult or defame 
any citizen “charged with a public service” will be punished 
with a fine ranging from five hundred to three thousand francs, 
and imprisonment from one month to a year. Moreover, in- 
stead of being, like all other citizens accused of similar deeds, 
amenable to the Court of Assizes (that is the jury), ecclesiastics 
will be judged by the correctional court, composed of judges 
named by the.Government. Let us add that the association 
of worship may be held ‘civilly responsible and obliged to pay 
the fine. 
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Such is, in outline, the new régime: not only is it far from 
liberal but, worse still, it sanctions a most barefaced spoliation. 
Indeed, we heartily concur with the opinion formulated by M. 
Brunetiére in his famous article in the Revue des Deux Mondes.* 
This eminent Catholic thinker says: . 


They may ask wherefore we complain, and we cah an- 
swer unhesitatingly : ‘‘ We complain because the Concordat 
has been denounced without even an attempt to negotiate 
its amelioration: because, by the mere fact and in conse- 
quence of this denunciation, France has severed all rela- 
tions with a power which, though unrecognized, is not 
suppressed, and, though despised, is not annihilated; be- 
cause, resolutions of such a nature as to change the in- 
terior and exterior politics of a great country were made 
ab trato, by one man only, and without any consultation of 
opinion; because, in suppressing the forty millions of the 
Budget of Worship a pledge of honor publicly and solemnly 
taken has been violated; and, indeed, because, had a fair 
separation of Church from State been desired, only a single 
article, stipulating that from a certain day forward the 
churches would come under the common law of associa- 
tions, would have been required. 


The many grievances which we hold against this anti- 
liberal and grossly unjust law could not be more explicitly nor 
concisely expressed. : 

On the subject of these grievances, so solemnly set forth 
in the Pope’s Encyclical, French Catholics are of one accord: 
disagreement begins only when there is question of how best 
to confront the new situation. 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Décembre, 1905. 
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CHAPTER II. 


§ WAS very sorry for you,’ declared Miss Carhart 
to Marjorie in the privacy of their rooms, which 
opened into each other, “staying all the gay 
season in that stuffy old Martres, when you 
AeiuataA ats might have been at Bigorre. My dear, what a 
delightful place!” 

“ Picturesque?” suggested Marjorie. 

“Oh, as for that ”—indifferently—‘‘well enough, I suppose. 
The usual number of trees and hills and funny little canals 
running through the streets; but then’—with enthusiasm— 
“the bands playing, and long shady alleys, and so many 
handsome strangers always about! The best place for flirta- 
tions, my dear, that you ever saw!” 

“The proper study of ‘womankind,’” said Marjorie, ‘‘ ‘is 
man.’” 

“Yes”; said Miss Carhart, a little doubtfully, though, for 
she was not always quite sure when Marjorie was laughing at 
her. She had been with the Flemings a week or so now dur- 
ing her brother’s absence, and the two girls had become very 
friendly, Christian-naming and affiliating with each other with 
the rapidity common to young women. Her manners were a 
little pronounced, certainly, and she amazed Mrs, Fleming 
sometimes; but, on the whole, they all liked her, and Jack and 
she especially were sworn comrades and allies. For the rest, 
she was a tall girl with a quantity of very blond hair and a 
brilliant complexion. 

“You know,” she now continued, “they all went to Bi- 
gorre for my health, and I must say I grew strong very fast 
there; and had—oh, lots of fun! There was a young fellow, 
a Spaniard, with beautiful eyes, and he waltzed divinely ! 
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Ah, well!”—with an exaggerated sigh—‘‘I don’t suppose I 
shall ever see him again! But,” she went on, with unabated 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ Evelyn met her fate there, you know. He is 
a clergyman, very High Church, tall and thin and stiff and 
awfully meek and ‘ goody.’ I used to-call him ‘the Reverend 
Lavender Kids,’ and make no end of fun of him, until one 
day she told me he had more wise and beautiful thoughts in 
one hour than I would have in the whole course of my life. 
Then it occurred to me that it was time to stop; and it was, 
for they had been engaged for a week. Curious, isn’t it, how 
people take those fancies! Now, I do believe”—with her 
head on one side—‘‘that that girl fell in love with him—such 
a jolly girl shé was—just because he was the exact opposite © 
of everything she had always fancied! Well, it’s a pretty good 
match, anyhow. Excellent family, private income, distant con- 
nection with a peerage and all that, and Philip is pleased. 
Wasn't it too bad”—going to the glass to arrange her hair— 
“quite too bad about Philip’s fiancée?’ It would have been 
such a good thing for Philip.” Then, catching sight of a 
shocked expression on Marjorie’s face, she added: ‘‘ Well, my 
dear, you must understand that I never had met her, and only 
knew of her in connection with Philip’s prospects. As for that, 
he can take care of his own career; and is sure to marry 
brilliantly if he marries at all. He is refreshingly free from 
sentiment, which zs a foolish thing, of course.” For this pro- 
gressive young woman, like the pictured sapeur, held nothing 
sacred, neither love affairs nor poodle dogs. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
mind,” she proceeded irrelevantly, “‘I shouldn’t at alf mind” 
—impartially—‘“looking like you, Marjorie; and yet it’s nice 
to be a blond.. Well, let us go down,” putting an arm around 
her companion, “ but I shall make no more eyes at your cousin 
Will. It is powder and shot wasted, for the fortress of his 
_ heart was occupied long ago, and he has thrown away the key.” 

**T don’t at all know what you mean,” said Marjorie with 
calm mendacity, but her color rose. 

““Where are you going to-night, girls?” asked Mrs. Flem- 
ing when the soup had been removed. 

“To see dear old Jefferson,” said Marjorie. ‘‘I was not in- 
tending that, for I thought Mollie might have seen him often 
before; but I had such a kind little note from Mr. Biggins 
this morning, asking us all to his box. And we have always 
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been prevented from accepting previous invitations of his, so 
it seemed best to accept, for some of us at least.” 

“Biggins!” cried Molly Carhart. ‘‘ Biggins! What a name! 
How do you come to know such a person, Marjorie?” 

“He is very nice,” said Marjorie. ‘‘ Of course his name is 
a pity, but he can’t help that. He is a very wealthy; elderly 
bachelor, considered by some eccentric But I can assure you, 
Molly, it is he who will not ‘know’ people. He is very much 
sought after, and he does not like society generally and has 
very few favorites.” 

“Do not mind her, Miss Carhart,” said Will, ‘“‘she is an 
interested person. She is one of his pets.” 

“Well,” protested Marjorie stoutly, ‘“‘he is original and I 
like him. But”—looking doubtfully at Molly—‘“ he is a little 
peculiar in his appearance, and must not be laughed at; and 
if you say little things to him he will very likely retort in 
kind.” 

‘I wonder what ‘little things’ I am expected to say to 

him,” cried Molly with fine scorn. If he says one word to me- 
that I do not like, I will give him a piece of my mind, I can 
tell you that!” 
. “Considering that he will be your host,” laughed Will, “I 
admire the provisions you are making for his comfort. But” 
—pacifically—‘‘ why not wait, Miss Carhart, until you see the 
enemy? He may be vanquished at once, and the first thing 
you know the old gentleman will be getting the rheumatism 
serenading you in old-time fashion these cold nights.” And 
he began to hum: 


“*T arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how— 
To thy chamber window, sweet.’ ” 


““* Who knows how,’ indeed!” repeated Jack. ‘‘It would be 
spirits in his head, and not in his feet, that would take him 
out serenading in ¢his weather!” 

“Jack!” said his mother reprovingly. 

The hour arrived, and with it Mr. Biggins and his carriage. 
He proved to be a short, stout, florid, elderly man, with a 
style of dressing all his own and large and uncompromising 
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spectacles planted firmly on his nose. He peered through them 
one moment at Molly, then seemed to forget her existence in 
assiduous attentions to Miss Fleming. While he handed the 
latter carefully down the steps, Miss Carhart laid her hand 
on Jack’s shoulder. ‘‘Come on,” she said, “my pretty page. 


Since your brother has deserted us for that tiresome meeting, 


you shall be my attendant.” 

“T'll tell you what it is, Miss Molly,” said he in affected 
wrath, ‘‘if you keep. on calling me ‘ your pretty page,’ it shall 
be a page written all over with bloody and murderous deeds, 
for I’ll do something desperate.” 

“No, don’t! ’—soothingly—giving him her hand, which this 
promising youth squeezed openly, to the delight of James, 
waiting to close the door. 

“Well,” declared Miss Carkart, as the carriage rolled on, 
“this will make the fifth time I have seen Jefferson in the 
part; and yet I know I shall cry. I always weep at that 
scene with Gretchen—tears, oh! as big as saucers!” 

‘You don’t say so!” said Jack with interest, “and do they 
not hurt?” 

“Not at all’’—composedly—‘“ they are useful as a facial 
shower-bath.”’ Which made Mr. Biggins look with extreme 
disapproval at this young person whom he had hardly noticed 
before. 

After the first act various acquaintances among the gilded 
youth began to drop in at their box, and lounge and whisper 
and drawl, very much to Mr. Biggins’ disgust, for he did not 
admire the ordinary society man. 

“Why do you dislike them so much, Mr. Biggins?’’ asked 
Marjorie, to whom he confided these feelings, ‘‘they are quite 
harmless.” 

“IT am not even sure of that,” he grumbled. ‘ But, ad- 
mitting it, why a dozen of them together would not make one 
real man. They all simper and drawl and dawdle through a 
dance in exactly the same weak way. Now, look at ¢haz fool, 
for instance,” indicating a youth who had just entered. 

“Good evening, Mr. Montague,” said Marjorie, trying hard 
to look unconscious and to repress her smile. 

“He is an ‘Old Man of the Sea’ to me,” proceeded Mr. 
Biggins. ‘As ill luck will have it, 1 am always stumbling over 
him. I go nowhere that he, too, does not suddenly spring up, 
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and he is a trifle worse than the others. I don’t object to his 
convict style of wearing his hair, if it is the fashion for such 
dudes; nor to the exaggerated British cut of his clothes; nor 
to the monocle he can’t keep on; nor to the cudgel he car- 
ries of mornings. But to go over to London for a season, and 
then come back and pretend to have forgotten everything 

American, even the accent, that’s oo absurd, you will admit.” 
. “He has joined the Anglomaniacs,” suggested Marjorie. 

‘‘A very good name for such idiots; and I have no doubt 
with his polo and coaching club and four-in-hand he will ‘go 
to the dickens’ in true British style!” said the irate old gentle- 
man. ‘Listen to him now!” 

Indeed, at that very moment the unconscious Mr. Montague 
could be heard murmuring to Molly Carhart something about 
somebody being “a cad,” and something else being ‘‘a beastly 
boah.” - 

“Now, I suppose he is condescending to flatter languidly 
that foolish girl, for just see how she laughs and shakes her 
flaxen hair! False, no doubt, all of it!” 

““Oh, indeed, Mr. Biggins,” said Marjorie warmly, “it is 
every bit her own. She has beautiful hair.” 

“Hum! Well, she certainly has plenty of it. After all’ 
—without taking breath—‘“‘ what does it matter how idiotic 
the young men are? The greater fools, the better society 
girls like ’em.” 

“T think I feel a little offended,’ said Marjorie jestingly; 
“I’m -a society girl myself, am I not?” 

“Oh, Miss Marjorie,” said Mr. Biggins earnestly, taking off 
his glasses to wipe them and put them on again, “you know 
what I think of you? A rose may grow and bloom even among 
weeds.” 

“Well, I may thank you for myself,” laughed Marjorie, 
not for my sex.” 

Silence for a little while as the business of the stage pro- 
ceeded, and they seemed to see, through Jefferson’s perfection 
of art, not him, but the veritable ‘“‘ Rip,” reckless, dissipated, 
and improvident, yet always lovable. The scene on the night 
of the storm came on, and Rip, suddenly sobered by Gretchen’s 
reproaches and command to go forth into the night forever, 
sits speechlessly looking at her; a pause so utterly forlorn 
and ominous as to strike a chill to the heart. Marjorie’s /r- 
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gnon was steadily used to conceal her moist eyes; but Miss 
Carhart exhibited none of the emotion she had predicted, but 
remained, on the contrary, quite serene and even inclined to 
carry on a steady whispering with Mr. Montague. 

“Monstrous!” muttered Mr. Biggins, when the scene was 
ended. “If she zs your friend, Miss Marjorie, that girl has 
no more feeling than a stick! Tongue goes like a hand-bell 
all the time. Clitter-clatter! Clitter-clatter! ” 

“Did you speak to me, Mr. Biggins?” asked Miss Molly 
blandly, turning from Mr. Montague. 

“T did not ’—tartly—* but, as you inquire, I was remark- 
ing what. bad taste it showed for people to talk during the 


performance.” 


“You are quite right ’—seriously—“ it always annoys me a 
great deal, and they wi// do it.” 

“Fellah can’t be a dummy,” Mr. Montague was understood 
to say. ; 
“Much bettah be a mummy,” gravely observed Jack, who 
scented the battle from afar off, and had come forward to act 
as free lance. 

“‘ Now that last scene,” said Miss Carhart, appealing to Mr. 
Biggins with sweet confidingness, “‘ was very pathetic, and yet, 
do, you know, I think Gretchen was quite right. I don’t speak 
especially of Rip’s faults, which were aggravating, no doubt, 
but I think there are other things for which one would be 
justified in turning one’s husband out of doors forever. Bad 
temper, for instance.” 

“There are some women,” observed Mr. Biggins, who had 
grown red, ‘‘that would create bad temper in an angel.” 

“Oh ”—cheerfully—“ angels are not so common in either 
sex, are they, Marjorie? Now, Mr. Biggins,” with unimpaired 
friendliness, ‘“‘suppose you give us your idea of an angel?” 

“Not in the least blond, loquacious, or flippant, Miss Car- 
hart,” that gentleman so far forgot himself as to say. Where- 
upon Jack chuckled and Mr. Montague swore to himself. 

‘“Why, you disappoint me,” she replied sweetly. ‘‘ Do 
you know’’—abruptly, as if struck by a sudden thought—‘“‘I 
should not think, Mr. Biggins, that overheated air was good 
for you. Any one who flushes so quickly—” But here, to 


‘Marjorie’s intense relief, the curtain rose again; for she had 


begun to fear, from Mr. Biggins’ appearance, that an apoplectic 
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seizure was really imminent. She took occasion to murmur 
reproaches in Molly’s ear; but as Jack was whispering at the 
same time: “Go it, Miss Molly!” it was unlikely to do good. 

It was evident that Mr. Horace Montague had permitted 
himself to be languidly amused, for he allowed Molly to talk 
to him exclusively for the rest of the evening, and engaged 
_her to drive in his dog-cart; and even said at his club later, 
with faint enthusiasm, that, “ That, aw, Miss Carhart, you know, 
was no end of a trump. Went for old Biggins, bah Jove, and 
just, aw, finished him off, you know.” 

When, the play ended, they reached the theatre door, the 
night had turned stormy. 

‘* Heavens!” cried Miss Carhart, “it’s raining, and the damp 
air will take every bit of curl out of my new plumes and boa.” 

Marjorie could just see the look of horror which Mr. 
Biggins wore at this ejaculation, and had much ado to refrain 
from open laughter. He took no notice whatever on the way 
home of the culprit, who seemed unaffectedly happy with Jack; 
but when he was taking his leave at their door, after a cool 
bow to her, he took Marjorie’s hand with old-fashioned gal- 
lantry and said: ‘“‘ Miss Marjorie, vou always remind me of that 
pretty description of ‘Sweet Mistress Anne Page’—she has 
brown hair, and speaks small, ‘/ike a woman’”—with emphasis, 
and was gone. : 

If he had waited but a moment, he might have heard Miss 
Carhart chant in mockery, from some comic opera: ‘“ ‘I can’t 
speak small. I must speak loud—or else, not speak at all.’”’ 

‘‘ Well, young women,” said Will coming in, “relate your 
experiences.” 

‘*Oh, we met a crowd!” said Molly. ‘I don’t remember 
any of them except Mr. Montague, who is delightful! As for 
your Mr. Biggins, Marjorie—” 

‘My Mr. Biggins! I make no especial claim to him!” 

‘Well, your admirer, then, and my deadly foe. He’— 
slowly and emphatically—‘“is-an old frump and-freak!” 

“You are right,” declared Jack, “he called me ‘boy’ to- 
night. Let us join forces and swear war to the knife on old 
Big!” 

“War to the knife!” she repeated darkly ; while they joined 
hands and performed something supposed to be the war-dance 
of the original Tockahoopoo Indians. 
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CHAPTER III. 


There is, perhaps, no spectacle more helpless and hopeless 
and altogether abject than a man presents who, through his 
fault or misfortune, has accompanied women on an extended 
shopping tour. This was forcibly impressed on Will's mind 
one bright day some time after the events of the preceding 
chapter. He had given up his morning’s occupation to accom- 
pany the two girls, owing less to Miss Carhart’s voluble and 
eloquent entreaties than to a glance he stole at Marjorie’s 
face, where she stood waiting silently in her brown velvet and 
sable. So he drove from shop to shop with them, and com- 
pared himself in his thoughts to a stoic and a martyr. It had 
not been so bad, he remembered, going with Marjorie once or 
twice before, for she got through quickly, and it was rather 
amusing to watch her little deprecating manner when she was 
obliged to give trouble. But Miss Carhart was a shopper of 
quite another order. For instance: ‘‘ Marjorie,” said she, ‘I 
want a pretty gift for my aunt. What would you advise? A 
pin?” 

“That would do nicely,’ 
Tiffany’s. Let us go in!” 

“ Pins,”’ requested Will; and a bewildering array was spread 
out before them. 

“Oh! isn’t this lovely ?”’ cried Molly, ‘this dove with the 
diamond solitaire in its beak? And that Etruscan bar with the 
emeralds! Beautiful! Exquisite! Gorgeous!’ as she turned 
them over rapidly. ‘‘ Well, that is the only one I like, and I 
don’t think I will take it this morning,” pushing the tray away. 
“Oh, Marjorie! look at those cunning little Dresden shepherd- 
esses! They would look lovely on her chiffonier. Show me 
some bronze clocks, please,” to the courteous attendant. She 
examined these minutely, required considerable explanation, 
then said that she thought she would wait and make up her 
mind later, and stepped out lightly, followed by Will and 
Marjorie. Dry goods and lace stores gave even greater scope 
to her peculiar methods; and after about the tenth experience 
of this sort, Will handed them into the coupé and said faintly: 

- “JT think I will walk home now. This is worse than coal- 


said Marjorie. ‘‘ Here we are at 


heaving.” 
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“‘Why it is fine!” declared Molly briskly. 

“Stay with us, Will,” said Marjorie. ‘‘ We will defer the 
gift until some other day, and go now to Knoedler’s and see 
what he has new in engravings; or, better, we will take Molly 
round to Mr. Edwards’ studio.” 

“Well,” said Will, getting in resignedly, ‘perhaps he will 
give us some lunch. Do you know what ‘ ausgespielt’’ means?” 

“‘It means lazy,” said Marjorie promptly. 

“An artist, did you say?” asked Miss Carhart. ‘I shall 
enjoy that. Will you believe it? I have never been ina stu- 
dio. <A beautifully furnished room, I suppose, with gothic win- 
dows and quantities of old china and bronzes. And then the 
artist is very handsome and picturesque, like Raphael, per- 
haps, and wears a black velvet blouse with deep point lace 
collar and cuffs.” 

“You must have seen Mr. Edwards somewhere,” said Will 
gravely, ‘‘for you have described him exactly.” 

They reached the Art Buildings, and found their way to a 
studio with Mr. Edwards’ name over it. A tap at the door 
was followed by the appearance of the painter himself, palette 
and brush in hand, and they were invited in with cordial 


greetings. 
“You could not have come on a better day,” he declared, 
drawing aside the curtains to admit a fuller light. “ My latest 


picture is finished and I am only amusing myself with a few 
last touches.” ' 

Will perceived with amusement that Miss Carhart had been 
stricken dumb at sight of the room and its occupant. If there 
is a point beyond which disorder ceases to be picturesque, this 
apartment had passed it long ago. Bronzes and marbles and 
bits of armor there were, but chipped and broken and dis- 
colored with age and dirt, and lying around in dark corners 
for the tripping-up of unwary feet. The only piece of tapes- 
try was a worm:-eaten curtain, and it was torn in places and 
pinned up crookedly. The rugs had not known a broom from 
remote ages. One would have liked to use a duster before 
being seated anywhere; and the sofa on which Molly depos- 
ited herself went down suddenly, and she only recovered her 
balance by great dexterity. “It is an heirloom in the family,”’ 
observed the artist, making cheerful apologies. He was a very 
small man, thin to attenuation, and sallow, wearing his black 
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hair brushed back and rather too long. His eyes were his re- 
deeming point, perhaps, being large and fine and brilliant, but 
restless. His clothes seemed to have been made for a much 
larger man, for they hung on him; and, alas! for Molly’s 
black velvet and point lace, his blouse was a sort of brown 
linen ‘‘ duster,” decorated all over with variously colored daubs 
of paint. 

“Now,” said he, drawing their attention to a small picture 
standing on an easel, “tell me how you like this.” 

It represented an “‘interior,’’ a fair “grande dame” in a 
charming boudoir, and a little negro page with salver standing 
near, by way of contrast. They all examined it silently for a 
few minutes, then Marjorie said: ‘‘I am not wise enough about 
paintings to be technical in praise, but I like it very much.” 

‘* That is all I care for,” declared the artist, “if you really 
like it. Now, do, all of you, take the strongest chairs you 
can find—easy on that one, Fleming—while I hunt you up 
some lunch. Let me see”—rubbing his chin meditatively— 
‘‘yes; I have some cold potatoes and a little meat, and can 
borrow the oil and have a salad. Ned!’’—calling from the 
door to the negro boy, attendant-in-general on all the studios 
—‘‘my compliments to Mr. Valentine, and will he lend me 
the oil, and come and help me make a salad, and lunch with 
me and some friends. Then you go down and buy some rolls 
and some fruit and some cream, and be back in a jiffy! 
Now’’—briskly returning—‘‘ we shall be all right. Valentine 
can make a first-class salad; and sings—sings like a nest full 
of thrushes. You shall hear him.” 

Pretty soon the rolls and the fruit and the oil and Mr. 


‘Valentine arrived, and the latter, a gay little Frenchman, pro- 


ceeded at once to manufacture the salad, with Will as a- pupil. 
The girls, entering joyously into the spirit of this little affair 
a T'improviste, helped the artist lay the table. 

‘Have you seen my old willow-pattern china, Miss Flem- 
ing?” he asked suddenly. ‘No? Well, here it is,” taking 
various pieces out of a rosewood cabinet. ‘‘ Genuine, I assure, 
undoubted. See the little mandarins and the Chinese lady with 
her umbrella, and the willows and the bridge and the pavilion 
with bells all around the roof. And on every piece these two 
swallows up in the air. It ought to sean something, all. 
of it.” 
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‘* Why, it does!’’ cried Marjorie. ‘‘ Don’t you know Hans 
Christian Anderson’s story about it? Two rich mandarins lived 
on opposite sides of the bridge and hated each other. And 
the son of one saw the daughter of the other across the water 
walking about under her umbrella, and fell in love with her. 
And he used, in defiance of her parents, to come over the 
bridge at twilight and talk to her in the little summer house 

' with the bells. Finally, after most terrific trials and tribula- 
tions, they were married. And those two swallows told the 
tale; for they had watched the whole affair from mid-air and 
gossiped to each other about it.” 

“‘That’s a famous story,” said he, “and in return for it 
you shall eat off my willow-pattern, which no one has done 
before. Now”—when they were all seated, looking around at 
the gay young faces about the table—‘‘this is delightful! You 
all look hungry and happy. Valentine, your salad is a chef 
a’euvre. I don’t believe’”—helping them—‘“ that there is a 
dyspeptic among us. Haven’t you all found it uncomfortable 
when you were traveling to hear cross-lookirg people specu- 
lating publicly on what they might eat with safety and what 
they might not? I always want to tell them about that fat 
old Englishman who listened to such a person until he was 
tired, and then asked: ‘Why don’t you do as I do? Eata 
good dinner. Eat everything you want, and then go to sleep, 
and let them fight it out among themselves!’ Well, Fleming, 
how was it we did not meet last summer? Pyrenees, eh? 
That accounts. I was wandering with a party of fellow-daubers 
about the Tyrol and Bavarian Alps. Was sorry it was not the 
year for the Passion Play when I was at Oberammergau. Now, 
I hope you are enjoying your lunch.” He need not have 
troubled, for it was evident that his little impromptu was a 
success. Jest and story and laugh followed each other in quick 
succession. 

‘‘ There is a zest about this to me,” he observed presently, 
“which the rest of you can not have in it. My _ neighbor, 
Grey, is an abnormally quiet fellow Says he.can’t paint with 
the least noise near him. Great stuff! for, in my humble 

. opinion, an artist ought to be able to paint in a thunder storm. 

Well, he hears noise enough from this side on occasion. Val- 

entine, sing for us now, my good fellow.” And Mr. Valentine 
was induced to chant two or three songs in a very charming 
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voice; and afterwards Marjorie joined him in a little duo from 
“Geneviéve de Brabant,” ‘‘ En passant sous la fenétre.” 

Here came a tapping at the door, and Ned appeared “with 
Mr. Grey’s compliments, and would they please be a little 
more quiet, as he was painting?’”’ To which Mr. Edwards, 
with much gravity, “returned his compliments to Mr. Grey, 
and as he was excéedingly intoxicated, he would probably 
make much more noise before he got through.” 

This matter disposed of, “‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,’”’ he cried to Marjorie, ‘‘‘and I will pledge with mine.’ 
But that’s all nonsense, come to think of it; for I ave a bot- 
tle of Sauterne somewhere.” And after considerable poking in 
dusty corners, a bottle was unearthed, from which a modest 
glass to each wound up the repast. ‘‘ Now, what have you all 
been reading lately?” he asked next. ‘‘ Anything fine in poe- 
try? Some of our fellows at the ‘ Lotos’ have been scribbling 
a few pretty nothings. Have any of you seen a little poem 
called ‘In a Swing’?” 

“Say it for us,” said Marjorie, “and then”— reluctantly— 
‘‘we must leave you.” 

““ Um—um—of course. I shall bore you, but here goes: 


IN A SWING. 
He. 


““* Each daisy underneath thy feet 
Should count itself thrice happy, sweet ; 
Each purple, trodden clover head 
Should thank thee, even when ’tis dead. 
How blest is every twisted strand 
Of rope encircled by thy hand. 
Now—up a little faster—so, 
As through the soft June-air you go, 
I wish that I might always stay 
Below you, as I am to day; 
Keeping you far above all care 
That other women have to bear. 
Then, high in air though you might be, 
You always must come back to me.’ 
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She. 


“Dear heart, if June stayed all year long, 
And twisted ropes were always strong; 
If daisy-bloom and clover-head 
Were never brown and withered ; 

If every robin on the tree 

Did not look down and laugh at me, 
Saying: “That creature tries to fly, 

But knows not how to mount on high.” 
If all these things might come to pass, 
Then you should stand upon the grass, 
And I above your head wound swing. 
But life is quite another thing, 
Since one of us on earth must bide, 
The other should not leave his side. 


ie 


, 


“TI think it charming,’’ said Willi, “I wish you’d give it 
to me, Edwards.” 

““Very well,” said he. “And now”—as they prepared to 
go—‘‘when shall we all meet again? I must see you soon; 
for, you know, Miss Fleming, a vision of you distracts me for 
a whole week, and I am entirely unfit for work. I become as 
mad as Malvolio, and hear a voice saying in the night: ‘ Out, 
hyperbolical fiend! How vexest thou this man! Thinkest 
thou of nothing but—a lady ?’” 

“‘If the fiend can be exorcised by another sight of Mar- 
jorie,”’ said Will laughing, “it is easily done. Drop in to our 
box to-night for ‘ Hamlet.’” 

‘‘A bargain,” said the artist, and they left him. 

“Why, Molly,” exclaimed Marjorie, ‘I never saw you so 
still before! What was the matter?” 

“My dear, at first I was overcome by the unexpected; and 
afterwards he gave no encouragement to a meek and humble 
spirit. I expected to have him ask me to sit for a Hebe at 
least, and I intended to accept promptly. Instead of which, 
he amuses himself staring at you/ Never mind, my Romeo 
r is waiting at-home for me this hour or more.” 

“Your Romeo?” : 
‘“Romeo—Montague—same thing. I am to drive with him 


this afternoon.” 
VOL, LXXX1V.—3 
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“Yes, I remember; and you are very late. Will, have 
Pratt drive faster.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Molly superbly. ‘‘If he is so 
very British, no doubt he has a heart of oak for small annoyances.” 

“We were detained,” she said sweetly to the youth who 
awaited her in the drawing-room, a heavy frown darkening 
his manly features. 

“Aw—so I—aw—perceived,” he observed gloomily. 

Their box that evening, as usual, was well filled with loiter- 
ers coming in and out. Mr. Edwards was there with the verses 
for Will, and very amusing remarks on house and stage for 
Marjorie’s benefit. Horace Montague at Miss Carhart’s elbow; 
and Mr. Biggins, to every one’s surprise, reappeared once 
more, though somewhat forbidding in expression. Now the 
play progressed, with the great actor’s fine face and figure and 
wonderful voice centring interest in him; and the scene began 
between Hamlet and Ophelia. Marjorie lost sight at once of 
theatre and lights and audience and companions. She was 
alone with those two talking. 

** Lady,” says the Danish Prince, “I did love you once.” 
And Ophelia raises a sweet, pale face and looks at him a mo- 
ment before she answers. 

** Indeed, my lord,” she says, ‘‘you made me believe so”’; 
the sole reproach she ever utters in all her ill-starred life. 

Here the slightest possible movement at Marjorie’s side made 
her turn to see beside her Philip Carhart, who had just come in, 
and to look at him for an instant with a curious, far-away gaze. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, smiling constrainedly, “I did 
not recognize you at first. I was many miles away in Elsinore.” 

“I have arrived only a few hours,” he told her when the 
curtain went down. “I was at your house, found Will there 
writing, and persuaded him to bring me here. I am afraid I 
startled you,” gently, and watching her face. 

“Any one would have startled me just then,” she assured 
him carelessly, waving her fan. ‘‘I hope you can stay in New 
York some time now, as we are anxious to keep Molly with 
us as long as possible.” 

** And not Molly’s brother?” he would have liked to ask, 
but began to feel that he was no longer in Martres. 

“I think Hamlet was a scoundrel where Ophelia was con- 
cerned,” announced Mr. Biggins fiercely. 
“Not exactly,” objected Mr. Edwards. 


. “It was only that 
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his incompetence and vacillation involved her misery as well as 
his own, and every one’s connected with him.” 

“I have always thought,” said Philip Carhart, ‘‘that his 
general weakness was something exasperating.” 

“Well,” observed Molly, with an air of finality, ‘it’s my 
opinion that Ophelia could have managed her own love affairs 
very much better if she had been let alone. There never was 
a girl so ‘hectored’ and bullied and interfered with on all sides.” 

“‘Ophelia might have,” remarked Mr. Biggins with a sort of 
grunt, “but every girl is by no means the gentlewoman that 
she was.” 

“Do you not think so?”’ began Molly, alert at once; but 
her attention was diverted by Mr. Montague’s asking in a 
whisper: ‘‘ If—aw—she thought that she—aw—could manage 
her own love affairs?” 

“I do,” she replied promptly, with a very expressive 
glance. This her brother did not catch, for he occupied him- 
self, as the play went on, leaning back against a curtain specu- 
lating if a girl like Marjorie Fleming could possibly care for 
any of these gilded, society butterflies who fluttered about her 
and paid her court. ‘‘ That artist fellow, now, would be more 
natural. Though he is peculiar-looking and needs a better 
tailor, he has talent and is, they say, of the future great ones. 
She is too romantic to even think of the stout elderly one— 
if he has millions.’”’ Then his gaze fell upon Will, and for the 
first time in his life he compared another man with himself, 
not greatly to the other’s disadvantage. 

“Now,” said Mr. Biggins with immense disgust, settling 
his spectacles during the last scene, “listen to that! Hear 
how he rants and raves about his love for the girl he actually 
killed! And that fight about her over her grave, when noth- 
ing can do her any good any more! A fearfully poor speci- 
men of a lover, J think!” 

‘I quite agree with you, Mr. Biggins,” said Will smiling, ‘‘ and 
Laertes was an equally poor specimen of a brother. As long as 
he felt in his soul that his sister needed his presence and sup- 
port, he should have stayed near her, whatever called him away.” 

““ You have some sense,” said Mr. Biggins with apparent 
ferocity, looking. over the unconscious Mr. Montague’s head. 
And then they all went home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY IN HER RELATION TO IRELAND. 


BY H. A. HINKSON. 


HE litile but excellent University of Dublin,” as 
Jeremy Taylor called her more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, would seem to have 
at last reached a crisis in her history. To all 
thoughtful observers of the trend of events’ in 

Ireland during the last twenty-five years, and more especially 
during the last decade, such a crisis appeared inevitable. That 
it ought never to have arisen, if there had been more toler- 
ance and breadth of view on the sides of both the contending 
parties, is perhaps a truism, but in Ireland to disagree is to 
be hostile. The claims of the Catholic majority, put forward, 
no doubt at times, with more zeal than discretion, were met 
by the controlling body of the University and their supporters 
with equal heat; and with a contempt which refused to listen 
to counsels of prudence. 

The day is past when a Reverend Professor can, with any 
show of reason, declare that there is not in Ireland a sufficient 
number of Catholics capable of taking advantage of the bene- 
fits of University Education. The Intermediate Education Act 
and the Royal University Act, unsatisfactory as they both 
have been in their working, have at least had the result of 
showing that the numbers of Catholic students who desire and 
are fitted for the higher education, which only a University 
can give, are greater than those of the Protestants, and that 
their keenness for such advantages is at least equal to that of 
their more favored fellow-countrymen. That fact is a matter 
of statistics into which no sentiment need enter. A compari- 
son of the numbers of Catholic and Protestant students, who 
have passed examinations in the Royal University and in those 
held under the Intermediate Board of Education, will abun- 
dantly prove it. 

One must remember the history of Dublin University from 
its inception up to the present ‘time to understand the existing 
state of affairs, and it will be seen that while the governing 
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body of Trinity College has adhered to the principles of its 
foundation, as far as legislation did not from time to time in- 
tervene, the demands of the Catholic Hierarchy have been no 
less clearly defined. 

On March 3, 1591, a College was incorporated by charter, 
as ‘‘ The Mother of a University,” under the style and title 
of “The College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin, founded by Queen Elizabeth.” 

Appropriately enough the site chosen for the new College 
was that whereon stood the ruins of the old monastery of Ali 
Hallows, which had belonged to the Augustinians. On the 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., the building, 
together with its extensive lands in the vicinity, were granted 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Dublin asa reward for their 
loyalty and assistance during the rebellion of Silken Thomas. 
Fifty years later, in response to the appeal of Archbishop Lof- 
tus, the Mayor and Aldermen of the City granted the site of 
the monastery for the intended College. 

The object of the foundation, as stated in the charter, was 
“for the education, training, and instruction of youths and 


students . . . that they may be better assisted in the study 
of the liberal Arts and in the cultivation of virtue and re- 
ligton.” 


The religion was, of course, to be that of the. Reformed 
Church. If there should be any doubt on that particular, the 
letter which Queen Elizabeth wrote to her Deputy, Sir William 
Fitz-William, under the date December 29, 1592, may dispel 
it. In that letter she gives as a reason for the granting of the 
site of the Abbey of All Hallows for the founding of a col- 
lege for learning. 


Whereby knowledge and cwility might be increased by 
the instruction of our people there, whereof many have 
usually heretofore used to travaile into France, Italy, and 
Spaine to gett learning in such foreigne universities, where- 
by they have been infected with Aoperie and other ill quali- 
ties, and soe became evill subjects. 


The “many” referred to must be those who, before the 
suppression of the monasteries, obtained their education at the 
monastery of All Hallows and other such seats of learning. 

This is partly borne out by the petition of the Catholic 
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Prelates of Ireland, which was presented to James II. in 1689. 

It is quoted in Dr. Stubb’s “History of the University of 
Dublin,” from the Dublin Magazine for August, 1762, and with- 
out alteration might stand as representing, the claims of the 
Catholic Hierarchy to-day. It runs as follows: 


Humbly sheweth 

That the Royal College of Dublin is the only University 
of this Kingdom, and now wholly at your Majesty’s disposal, 
the teachers and scholars having deserted it. 

That before the Reformation it was common to all the 
natives of this country, as the other most famous Universi- 
ties of Europe to theirs, respectively, and the ablest Scholars 
of this Nation preferred to be professors and teachers there- 
in, without any distinction of orders, congregations, or poli- 
tic bodies, other than that of true merit, as the competent 
judges of learning and piety, after a careful and just scru- 
tiny did approve. 

That your petitioners being bred in foreign Colleges and 
Universities, and acquainted with many of this nation, who 
in the said Universities purchased the credit and renown of 
very able men in learning, do humbly conceive themselves 
to be qualified for being competent and proper judges of the 
fittest to be impartially presented to your Majesty, and em- 
ployed as such directors and teachers (whether secular or 
regular clergymen) as may best deserve it, which as is the 
practice of other Catholic Universities, so it will undoubtedly 
prove a great encouragement to learning and very advanta- 
geous to this Nation entirely devoted to your Majesty’s in- 
terest. 

Your petitioners, therefore, do most humbly pray that your 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to let your Irish Catholic 
subjects make use of the said College for the instruction of 
their youth, and that it may be a general seminary for the 
Clergy of this Kingdom, and that either all the bishops, or 
such of them as your Majesty will think fit (by your Royal 
authority and commission), present the most deserving per- 
sons to be directors and teachers in the said College, and to 
oversee it, to the end it may be well ruled and truly gov- 
erned, and pure orthodox doctrine, piety, and virtue be 
taught and practised therein, to the honor and glory of God, 
propagation of his true religion, and general good of your 
Majesty’s subjects in this realm, as in duty bound they will 
ever pray, etc.§ 
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Such a petition is, after all, not very remarkable as coming 
from the representatives of a people overwhelmingly Catholic 
to a Catholic Sovereign. 

On what he calls the “astonishing preamble” to this peti- 
tion, Dr. Mahaffy has the following characteristic note in the 
Book of Trinity College, 1892: “ This golden age of Irish Uni- 
versity education may well be relegated to the other golden 
ages of mythology.” 

It seems strange that a historian of some repute, like Dr, 
Mahaffy, should ignore the evidences of pre-Reformation learn- 
ing in Ireland which foreign scholars have found in such abun- 
dance in the Library of Trinity College. 

James II. had little opportunity of making changes. He 
appointed a Catholic priest, Dr. Michael Moore, as Provost, 
and it is interesting to learn that to his efforts and to those of 
another priest, Teague MacCarthy, Chaplain to the King, the 
Library and Manuscripts were saved in the general disorder. 

Perhaps it is due to this circumstance that Dr. Moore’s 
successors have sometimes treated with a sceptical indifference 
these evidences of Irish industry and learning belonging to a 
time when the Protestant College had not been thought of. 

From its inception, then, Trinity College was a Society for 
the propagation of the Reformed Faith, and none save those 
who conformed, outwardly at least, to the new profession, were 
allowed to participate in her benefits. 

A Catholic priest, one Thaddaeus O’Farrihy, in the reign 
of James I., entered the College. The confession he made 
afterwards is as follows: 


I entered the College of Heretics, in the City of Dublin, in 
Ireland, on account of poverty ; and I was received, because 
I signified to the Head of that College that I would follow 
their Sect or Religion; saying also that I was a Catholic 
priest. Wherefore they received me kindly, and supported 
me, so that I was in want of nothing; and they instructed 
me in the doctrine of a certain author Ramus, in the science 
of Logic, which author is a heretic ; and I used to be present 
at their sermons and prayers ; and in all respects I lived out- 
wardly according to their custom; and I continued in the 
said College during the space of about ten months, eating 
flesh on every day without distinction, neither celebrating 
Mass nor hearing it, and not confessing my sins sacramentally. 
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As a penance for his temporary lapse from the observances 
of the faith in which he had been brought up, Father O’Far- 
rihy was condemned to fast every Friday for three years with 
only bread and water for his sustenance, to recite the Seven 
Penitential Psalms once a week, and to visit seven Privileged 
Altars, which does not appear to be a very heavy punishment 
for his offence. 

Until the year 1793, or just two hundred years after the 
foundation, Catholics were not eligible for degrees in the Uni- 
versity, since every candidate for a degree was required to 
make a declaration against Popery, which was prescribed by 
Act of Parliament, and also take an oath to the same effect as 
prescribed by the College Statutes. 

Before this date certain Catholics and other Nonconformists 
had been from time to time students of the College, but only 
with the connivance of the authorities who did not require them 
to attend religious services. . 

An Act of the Irish Parliament, followed by a Royal Stat- 
ute of the College, in 1794 removed this disability, but it 
was nearly eighty years later that Catholics or other dissen- 
ters from the established religion were eligible for fellowships 
or scholarships on the foundation of the College. 

In 1854 non-foundation scholarships were established for 
those who were not members of the Established Church, and 
at length, in 1873, the late Mr. Fawcett succeeded in having 
an Act of Parliament passed whereby all religious tests were 
abolished and all offices and appointments in the College, with the 
exception of professorships and lectureships in theology, were 
thrown open to every one, irrespective of his religious beliefs. 

But, so far as Catholics were concerned, these concessions 
came too late, even if they might at any time have been ac- 
cepted, and all Catholics who sought their education in Trin- 
ity College were subjected to an ecclesiastical censure, which 
varied according to the social position of the delinquent and 
his courage to set it at naught. 

An attempt was made later to effect a compromise, and the 
then Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin was approached with a 
view to obtaining his approval of the appointment of a Catho- 
lic Dean, who should reside within the College and safeguard 
the religious interests of the members of his church. But this 
suggestion was met by a direct negative from the Cardinal. 
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As the political power of the Catholic Hierarchy increased 
through the Irish Parliamentary Party, as consolidated and led 
by the genius of the late Mr. Parnell, the Bishops became less 
inclined to accept a compromise. They were on the winning 
side; Home Rule was but a question not of years but of 
months; they could afford to wait until then. The bitterness 
of the controversy was intense. A distinguished Professor of 
Dublin University, himself a Catholic, in answering a clerical 
opponent, declared that three-fourths of the intellect and edu- 
cation in Ireland was on the side of the Protestants. This 
statement was greeted with intense anger. The present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin declared that the Catholics would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a Catholic University, endowed and 
equipped in every particular equal with Trinity College. The 
question had now passed quite beyond the sphere of reason 
and argument. 

Among certain of the religious orders there was a feeling 
that the hierarchy had been ill-advised in not accepting the 
compromise, and as Dr. Moriarty, Catholic Bishop of Kerry, 
had suggested long before, endeavoring to capture Trinity Col- 
lege by the peaceful means of flooding it with the clever 
Catholic youths of the country. 

In 1873 Mr. Gladstone had introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons, which, although in many particulars nec- 
essarily incomplete and unsatisfactory, yet contained the germ of 
what may be a final settlement. Roughly speaking, the aim of 
the measure was to establish a number of colleges in Ireland, 
affiliated to Trinity College, and all under the one University 
of Dublin. Mental and Moral Science and History were to be 
excluded from the University examinations, and the Profes- 
sorships in these branches were to be abolished. The pro- 
visions for endowment were hopelessly inadequate, and, if the 
Bill had become law, it is to be feared that Trinity College 
would have been financially ruined without a step being ad- 
vanced nearer to a truly National University. Neither was 
there any provision for the endowment of a Catholic College, 
and so the Bishops, as might be expected, strongly opposed 
the Bill, which was, on a division, defeated by a smal] majority. 

By the Irish Church Act, 1869, the College lost, not how- 
ever without compensation, the right of presentation toa num- 
ber of benefices in its gift.. These livings were usually given 
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to Fellows who, by reason of age or inclination, were desirous 
of the less laborious life of a country parish, and they afforded 
a useful expedient for supplying the places of the aged with 
younger men. This is now no longer possible, and the conse- 
quence is that the College must still. support the Fellows 
whether they are capable of work or not. 

There are at present, besides the Provost, seven Senior 
Fellows and twenty-four Junior Fellows—one of the latter being 
elected every year. There are also some thirty-eight Professors 
of the University. 

In 1886, when I entered the College, there were 1,308 
students on the books. In 1903 that number had fallen by 372 
to 936. How is this alarming decrease to be accounted for? 
It is true that about 75 per cent of the Irish people decline to 
avail themselves of the educational system to which the College 
had adhered, but, as at least an equal proportion has always 
done so, the decrease cannot be attributed to this cause. A 
small and, as I think, negligible number of students has, no 
doubt, been attracted by the facilities which the Royal Uni- 
versity affords for obtaining degrees with small pecuniary ex- 
pense. But most of the Protestant students who enter the 
Royal University in preference to Trinity come from Ulster; 
and from that part of Ireland, and more especially from Bel- 
fast, comparatively few students seek their education from the 
University of Dublin. 

The real reason of the falling off in the number of the 
students and the consequent financial crisis which Trinity Col- 
lege has now to face, is to be sought, not in the hostility of 
the Catholics, which has always existed, but in the lack of pa- 
triotism and of loyalty which its nominal friends have shown 
towards the University. 

For many years the Irish nobility and great landlords of 
the country have, almost without exception, boycotted Trinity 
College, and yet now, when a scheme of reform is mooted, 
they cry out with one voice that no change will be tolerated 
which will make Trinity College less purely Protestant than it 
has ever been, or will admit under the University of Dublin 
any college wherein the religion of the bulk of the population 
shall be observed. 

Let us see upon what grounds these gentlemen claim to 
speak with so much authority. Loyalty to the Union has al- 
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ways been a passion with the governing body of the College 
and with the students also. But in pre-Union days the Irish 
Parliament was the most generous patron and benefactor of the 
Dublin College, and vast sums of money were voted to its 
building and equipment. 

A considerable number of the nobility were satisfied with 
the education to be obtained in Dublin. 

Between the years 1725 and 1734 I find that the Lords 
Mount Cashel, Tullamore, Strangford, and Massarene were 
members of the College. So also was Lord George Sackville, 
son of the Duke of Dorset, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
an example that might well have been imitated by subsequent 
Viceroys. There were also in those years nearly a hundred 
Fellow Commoners on the books. From the point of view of 
revenue these two classes were very important, since the Fellow 
Commoners paid double and the Fi/ii Nodilium four times the 
fees of the Pensionets. In 1895 there were five Fellow Com- 
moners. Since 1887 I find less than half a dozen sons of 
hereditary peers on the College books. One of them is the 
present Lord Plunket, eldest son of the late Lord Plunket, 
Archbishop of Dublin. The second son, however, went to 
Harrow and Corpus Christi, Cambridge. Lord Muskerry’s heir 
is also a member of Trinity College. 

Of the twenty-eight Irish representative peers I cannot dis- 
cover that any one of them, with the exception of the Earl of 
Rosse, has had any connection with Trinity College. 

The Earl of Rosse is Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
of which he is a graduate, but his eldest son and heir, Lord 
Oxmantown, went to Eton and Oxford. 

Was it not worth some little sacrifice on the part of these 
noble lords to keep the fire of Protestantism burning purely in 
Elizabeth’s old College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity ? 

Lords Ardilaun and Iveagh, both first Barons, were edu- 
cated at Trinity College, and have proved most generous bene- 
factors of the Society. But Lord Ardilaun has no son and 
Lord Iveagh’s heir went to Eton and Cambridge. 

Even Professor Mahaffy, who might have been expected to 
have some loyalty to the University in which he lectured, sent 
both his sons to English Universities, the elder, it is true, after 
a brief sojourn at Dublin. ; 

Is it to be wondered at that as many as could afford it fol- 
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lowed so influential a lead as that given them by the Irish 
nobility ? ‘ 

Moreover, the governing body of the College, in their de- 
votion to the Union, taught the desirability of drawing closer 
to England, and ignored the logical outcome of such teaching, 
which was to engender in the minds of their students the de- 
sire to be educated in England. 

The result has been that the University of Dublin has lost 
the loyalty of them she sought to serve, without making any 
effort to gain the loyalty of them that might serve her, if 
given the opportunity so to do. 

Much has been written from time to time of the ‘‘atmos- 
phere” of Trinity College. What that atmosphere is may be 
best understood by a knowledge of the personnel of the stu- 
dents and the class from which they come. ‘They come from 
nearly every-class, since the desire for University education is 
common to all Irishmen to an extent that, to my mind, mili- 
tates seriously against their success in business. Of course, in 
saying this, I am leaving out Belfast as being more a Scotch 
than an Irish city. . 

The Protestant professional men and Castle officials, civil 
servants, well-to-do business men, and clergy in the city, prob- 
ably supply the largest number of students. The same class 
comes from the country towns, though in smaller numbers, and, 
in addition, the sons of farmers and shopkeepers, if they have 
ability enough to win sizarships and exhibitions which will help 
them to obtain a profession. 

No other means of livelihood is, outside Belfast, considered 
to be at all comparable with that of a learned profession. 

A minority of the students is composed of the sons of the 
smaller landowners and of land agents, often themselves small 
landlords, who from patriotic motives, or because they are un- 
able to bear the greater expense of an English University, send. 
their sons to Dublin. 

They are largely responsible for the political and social 
tone of the College, and their views are perhaps necessarily 
somewhat narrow and intolerant. 

The national question has been so closely connected with 
the land question, that the one has involved the other. This 
accounts, to a large extent, for the bitter hostility of the mem- 
bers of Trinity against Nationalism of any sort. If any preju- 
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dice is shown against Catholics, it is not so much because of 
their religious, as because of their political, creed. So far as 
religion is concerned, the “‘ atmosphere” is negative, and a re- 
ligious discussion outside the Divinity School is of the rarest 
occurrence. Indeed, I know of one case where a student spent 
four years in Trinity College, and at the end of that time 
found that several of his intimate friends were unaware of what 
religion he professed. 

As most of the students are the sons of comparatively poor 
men, the winning of prizes is a matter of no small moment to 
them, and from this it may be imagined that there is a good 
deal of the mill and the grindstone about the educational life. 
The decay of the Protestant schools, especially during the last 
fifty years, also has had the effect of making the tutorial work 
more difficult, since the lecturers have often to combine the 
duties of a Public School form master with those of a College 
lecturer. _ 

‘Even with substantial endowments, the Protestant schools, 
with a few exceptions, only contrive to exist, for the simple 
reason that the wealthier Protestants prefer to send their sons 
to England to be educated. The salary for a schoolmaster with 
the highest qualifications in Ireland is about that of an ordinary 
London clerk, and the Protestant schoolmaster, taking rank ac- 
cording to his means, has not the compensation of personal 
admiration and respect which the Catholic obtains under like 
conditions. 

It is true that the Catholic lay-teacher is, so far as regards 
pecuniary reward, in even a worse plight than his Protestant 
colleague, since most, if indeed not all, of the Catholic Colleges 
are officered by clerical teachers, belonging to Religious Orders, 
who receive, of course, no salary for their work. Of that ques- 
tion, which is, however, outside the scope of this article, much 
will doubtless be heard later on. 

Of the few Catholics who do become students at Trinity 
College, there need not much be said. They are, almost to a 
man, the sons of well-to-do parents who have disregarded ec- 
clesiastical censure and who, as a rule, profess an anti-Nation- 
alist creed. They often excel in the games, but their names 
are rarely found in the Honors’ lists. 

In answer-to the question put by Ford Roliertdon, Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on University Education in Ire- 
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land, 1¢of, as to whether any virtue was to be attached to the 
provision that the contemplated Catholic University should not 
exclude Protestant students from its Arts or professional classes, 
Mr. H. S. McIntosh, M.A., Headmaster, Methodist College, 
Belfast, Representative of the Protestant Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion, and one of the most experienced and successful education- 
alists in Ireland, answered: 


I attach the very greatest importance to it. I believe what 
is usually spoken of as antipathy between Catholics and Prot- 
estants in Ireland is not antipathy but aloofness. I think ita 
most deplorable thing that they do not mix more. The more 
they mix the better. I believe, if my idea was carried out, it 
would be extremely desirable that the Catholic University 
should open its doors to Protestant students who chose to go 
there, and I call your attention to the fact that the Catholic 
teaching bodies have never shown themselves in the least bit 
averse to have Protestants on their staff. . . . Lama 
Methodist, and therefore a dissenter. In the south of Ireland, 
if you examine the statistics of the population, you will find 
that the farming classes are mostly Catholic, the country 
gentry mostly Episcopalians, while in the country towns the 
shopkeepers are Nonconformists of some kind. There is either 
no Protestant school, or at least a very feeble one ; 
and /don’t see any hope for the Protestants of the south of Sellintd 
unless they avail themselves of the Catholic schools. . . . I 
know cases where Protestant boys have been sent to Catholic 
schools (Sec. 3,033. Minutes of Evidence before the Royal 
Commission on University Education in Ireland, 1901). 


Such evidence, coming from the head of a great Noncon- 
formist Protestant College in Ireland, needs no comment. 

Oxford has been called the home of lost causes. Trinity 
College, Dublin, might, with equal aptness, be called the home 
of lost ideals. It is, indeed, a very matter-of-fact place, with a 
cynical contempt for tradition or romance, especially for the 
romance which belongs to Irish history. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that Trinity College is the only place in 
Ireland where its former scholars, Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmet, 
and Thomas Davis, are forgotten or remembered vaguely with 
indifference. But the majority of the people have forgiven 
Elizabeth’s University for their sakes, and for tthe sakes, less 
worthy, of Grattan, of Flood, of Curran, and of other members 
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of the University, who, whatever their motives, represented in 
a more or less loyal manner the aspirations of the majority of 
the Irish people. 

But for all its imperfections, its lack of sympathy, Trinity 
College remains the one successful English institution in Ire- 
land. Of scholars, statesmen, soldiers, and Empire builders, 
Dublin University has supplied more than her share. Her 
motto has been “ success,” and who shall say that that aim has 
not been achieved, or that she may not claim, despite everything, 
despite the circumstances which have excluded three-fourths of 
the people from participating in her work, “‘ Que regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris” ? 

A still more glorious future is before her when once the 
barriers, which stand in the way of her development, are re- 
moved and she has become a National University in deed and in 
truth. From a new College, so constituted as to be acceptable 
to the majority of the people, the older College would have 
nothing to fear, but much to gain by the stimulus of healthy 
rivalry. From such a Society, composed chiefly of the more 
quick-witted “ natives,” the University would derive as much 
advantage as, by her prestige, she could confer, and might at 
length go far towards realizing Newman’s dream as _ recorded 
by Lord Blanchford, “ of an intellectual supremacy, which shall 
make Dublin the Athens of modern civilization, the centre of 
mind and letters to all who speak the great English eoapeae 
which is overspreading the world.” 











THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


QieseteeeeoeR. MATTHEW ARNOLD, in his charming essay 
3 BW, on Eugénie de Guérin—an essay which may 
be said to have presented the French diarist to 
English readers—lays stress on the two great in- 
te % fluences which moulded her mind, and made her 
the inbolloctea! companion of her far abler brother. These in- 
fluences were first, the austere beauty of her surroundings, and 
secondly, the fewness and excellence of her books. She lived 
a life of patriarchal and patrician simplicity in her lonely 
Languedoc chateau, taking part in all the household. work, 
spending hours in the vast old kitchen amid the shining pots 
and pans; but none the less a grande demoiselle, bearing a 
noble name, whom the peasants held in reverence as well as 
in affection. Her mind was both receptive and critical, her 
vivid fancy being held down to orderly processes by a trained 
intelligence, and a singularly clear understanding. Books. were 
the delight of her heart, the coveted recreation of her leisure 
hours; yet in the forty-three years of her life she probably 
read fewer than the average American girl, living within a 
stone’s throw of a public library, skims over in a couple of 
summers. On her own little book shelves were some two score 
volumes (Montaigne, it will be remembered, had only twice as 
many); and the acquisition of a new treasure was a rare and 
memorable event. When her father brought ner back from 
Clairac Jvanhoe, and a volume of French history, she was en- 
chanted to think what provision they would make for the long 
silent winter nights. 

But of what character-were-the few books which played so 
important a part in the life of this recluse, this intelligent and 
spiritual young Frenchwoman, who has won for herself a nar- 
row but enduring place in letters? At least one-half of them, 
the half best loved, were devotional: Bossuet’s Meditations ; 
the Jmitation of Christ; the Introduction to a Devout Life of 
St. Francis de Sales. When she was but fourteen she read— 
with little understanding, she confesses, yet with infinite de- 
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light—Bossuet’s beautiful Funeral Ovations, which her brother 
Erembert had brought back from college; and the piercing elo- 
quence, the majestic cadences of this great master of style 
penetrated her childish heart. When one reads Bossuet at 
fourteen, one does not lightly stoop to the vulgar and the 
trivial; and Mile. de Guérin’s fastidious taste instinctively re- 
jected the meretricious. Especially was this the case with fic- 
tion, that stumbling block of youth. She read Waverly in a 
passion of sustained interest, and with many tears; but when 
chance threw in her path a foolish historica] novel called Zhe 
Chamber of Poisons, the kind of story which our public libra- 
ries furnish by the score, and which our young people vastly 
prefer to Scott, she laid. it aside with contempt. Yet her 
longing for books finds constant expression in her diary, and 
would be pathetic did we not know that it is this longing— 
now almost unknown—which gives to literature its just value 
and its enduring charm. She writes patiently: 


I want St. Theresa’s letters. I saw them in the hands 
of a poor servant girl. But who knows? Holy things come 
within the reach of the heart, and of every pious mind. 
I have often observed that a person who seems simple and 
ignorant in the eyes of the world is marvelously well-versed 
in the things of God. : 


If sincere piety and unselfish devotion purified and ele- 
vated Mile. de Guérin’s soul, the books she read stamped her 
mind with the seal of distinction. Their influence is every- 
where ‘discernible, lending color and delicacy to the simplest 
actions of her life. When she lays out the family linen to 
dry and bleaca on the grass, she thinks of Homer’s Nausicaa, 
and of those biblical princesses who washed their brothers’ 
tunics. When she spends a whole day in the kitchen, and is 
disposed to be wearied thereby, she remembers that St. Cath- 
erine of Siena took delight in cooking, and found it gave her 
subjects in plenty for meditation. ‘‘I should think so,” com- 
ments Mlle. de Guérin whimsically; “if it were only the sight 
of the fire, and the little burns one gets, which makes one 
ponder on Purgatory.” When she lifts down a -heavy cauldron, 
and her father tells her he does not like to see her so em- 
ployed, she reminds him that St. Bonaventure was scrubbing 
the convent pans when an envoy arrived, bringing him the 
Cardinal’s hat. Whether she be reading Plato, or Les Pré- 
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cieuses Ridicules, or the legend of St. Nicaise who sent a 
young disciple, armed only with his stole, to subdue and bind 
a dragon that was devastating Gaul, there is always the qual- 
ity of imagination and of distinction to vivify her mind. It 
is this quality which gives the journal its delicate grace, and 
it is this quality which Mr. Arnold unhesitatingly ascribes to 
the religious atmosphere which surrounded her from childhood, 
to the nobleness and amplitude of Catholicism. I can quote 
but one paragraph of the many, in which, while rejecting 
Catholic dogma and Catholic discipline, he lays peculiar stress 
on the beautiful accessories of Catholic life. 


While I was reading the journal of Mlle. de Guérin there 
came into my hands the memoir and poems of a young 
Englishwoman, Miss Emma Tatham; and one could not 
but be struck with the singular contrast which the two lives 
—in their setting rather than in their inherent quality— 
present. Miss Tatham had not, certainly, Mlle. de Guérin’s. 
talent; but she had a sincere vein of poetic feeling, a 
genuine aptitude for composition. Both were fervent Chris- 
tians, and, so far, the two lives have a rea! resemblance; 
but, in the setting of them, what a difference! The French- 
woman is a Catholic in Languedoc; the Englishwoman is. 
a Protestant at Margate; Margate, that brick-and-water 
image of English Protestantism, representing it in all its. 
prose, all its uncomeliness, let me add, all its salubrity. 
Between the external form and fashion of these two lives, 
between the Catholic Mile. de Guérin’s madale¢ at the 
Languedoc Christmas, her chapel of moss at Easter-time, 
her daily reading of the life of a saint, carrying her to the 
most diverse times, places, and peoples, her quoting, when 
she wants to fix her mind upon the staunchness which the 
religious aspirant needs, the words of St. Macedonius to a 
hunter whom he met in the mountains: ‘‘I pursue after 
God, as you pursue after game’’ ;—her quoting, when she 
wants to break a village girl of disobedience to her mother, 
the story of the ten disobedient children whom at Hippo. 
St. Augustine saw palsied ;—between all this and the bare, 
blank, narrowly English setting of Miss Tatham’s Protest- 
antism, her ‘‘ union in church fellowship with the worshippers. 
at Hawley Square Chapel, Margate’’; her ‘‘ young female 
teachers belonging to the Sunday-school,’’ and her ‘‘ Mr. 
Thomas Rowe, a venerable class-leader,’’—what a dissim- 
ilarity! In the ground of the two lives a likeness; in all 
their circumstance, what unlikeness! An unlikeness, it will 
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be said, in that which is non-essential and indifferent. Non- 
essential,—yes ; indifferent,—no. The signal want of grace 
and charm in English Protestantism’s setting of its religious 
life is not an indifferent matter; it isa real weakness. 7Zhis 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other undone. 


That the beauty and distinction of Catholicism are lost to 


a great many Catholics is a fact which Mr. Arnold naturally 


failed to take into consideration. He was writing of a culti- 
vated Frenchwoman, to whom the note of universality made 
its just appeal; to whom the figures of St. Augustine and 
St. Bonaventure were as familiar as the figures of Marie 
Antoinette and the Dauphin. The Church which 


‘plants a cross on every pine-girt ledge, 
A chancel by each river’s lilied edge,” 


is the Church that gave Eugénie de Guérin, not only strength 
and consolation for her soul, but the necessary stimulus for her 
intellect, and ‘an abiding principle of taste. It might do the 
same for many Catholics in our own country and generation, 
were their cultivation wide enough and deep enough to permit 
them to discern this note of universality, were they able to 
escape from the cramping influence of an imperfect and one- 
sided education. 

In the first place, the whote trend of English letters has 
been for two hundred years either Protestant or rationalistic. 
After we leave Shakespeare, whose plays are steeped in the 
spirit and sentiment of Catholicism, of a wide sunlit creed, ac- 
cessible to men of all races and of all conditions, we lose (save 
for a by-path here and there) the trace of Catholic thought, or 
of direct Catholic inspiration. Indirectly, indeed, it scitens and 
humanizes every page of Scott’s historical novels; but Sir Wal- 
ter was probably not so fully aware of this fact as we are. 
He meant to be a good Protestant throughout. For many 
years after the triumphant establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, no Popish book or pamphlet, published on the Continent. 
might be imported by English Catholics without an especial 
license from the Archbishop of Canterbury; and even when this 
license had been given, it was the duty of the Archbishcp or 
of some member of the privy council to examine the book, and 
decide if the importer should be permitted to have it. When we 
think what a tone was given to a nation’s reading by so stern 
a restriction as this, we can understand what Cardinal Newman 
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meant when he said that the English Catholics of his day were 
but striving to create a current in the direction of Catholic 
truth, while the great tide of English literature was flowing, 
and had long been flowing, in another direction. English his- 
torians, and American historians after them, have been so de- 
terminedly Protestant that it is well-nigh impossible for the 
average school child, the average student, the average reader 
to be wholly uninfluenced by them. 

I say “average” advisedly, and without contempt. What 
if German historians, learned, accurate, unimpassioned, have 
patiently sifted that curious medley of truth and fiction which 
the English call history, and have dissipated, in so doing, a 
host of cherished illusions. The grammar school graduate, the 
normal school graduate, and very often the college graduate of 
the United States know nothing of such researches. They 
read Macaulay and Froude and Green, Prescott and Parkman 
and Motley; and the impression left by these special advocates 
of Protestantism is that the Catholic Church has been the op- 
ponent of religious liberty and of intellectual growth; that she 
has habitually condoned evil for her own aggrandizement; and 
that the nations whom she controls are fated to lose ground 
in the keen struggle for priority. School histories follow the 
same general trend. They devote much space and much elo- 
quence to denouncing ecclesiastical abuses, and they give an 
air of liberality to their pages by saying a few patronizing 
words about monkish scholarship, and the gentle art of illumi- 
nating. Of that great humanizing element in the world’s life, 
a common faith, a sovereign Church, they take but little heed. 
It is not sufficiently important in their eyes. 


“In God’s name, then, what plague befell us, 
To fight for such a thing?” 


the Catholic may well ask. It has been wisely observed that 
if the power of the State, the development of civic government, 
had been treated by historians with as little understanding as 
they have treated the power of the Church, we might all con- 
fess the comprehensive character of our ignorance. 

When we leave history for the well-trodden field of fiction, 
the outlook is even more disheartening. There is less of open 
hostility to the Catholic Church, but there is little or nothing 
to illustrate her sweetness and her grace. Of historical novels 
it is hardly possible to speak with patience. They are, for the 
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most part, a tissue of cheap absurdities, betraying only the 
commonest point of view, and an easy acquiescence in long 
discredited traditions. The wide sympathy, the patient and 
profound insight into human nature, which made it possible for 
Scott to draw his immortal picture of "Louis XI. in Quentin 
Durward, are qualities unknown and unestimated by the his- 
. torical novelists of to-day. Mr. Marion Crawford had his op- 
portunity to do for Philip II. of Spain what Scott did for Louis, 
and it is hard to forgive so able, so cultivated, and—so sym- 
pathetic a writer. for languidly refusing the task, / Philip, with 
his stern fanaticism, his seething passions and irdn self-control, 
his steadfastness of principle and contempt for opportunism, his 
mistakes, his atonements, and his heroic fortitude, is one of the 
most complex and interesting characters in history. That Mr. 
Crawford, of all novelists, should have been content to portray. 
him in Zhe Palace of the King as a cheap stage villain, a mere 
foil for the shining stage yirtues of Don John, is inexplicable. 
We are—or should be—accustomed by this time to such ob- 
vious treatment of a difficult subject; but not from the pen 
of a scholarly and fastidious writer—the author of Ave Roma 
and The Rulers of the South. 

Pure travesties, like Mr. Hall Caine’s Eternal City, cannot be 
seriously criticised. A novel which confines a modern political 
prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, and describes the Pope 
as dropping around in the afternoons for a friendly chat, and 
—apparently—a cup of tea with the captive, had best be left 
where it belongs, on the shelves of the circulating library. 
Neither should French fiction, like M. Zola’s Rome and Lourdes, 
come within the scope of this paper, were it not for the fact 
that translations of these books are also among the attractions 
offered by libraries to young Catholic readers, who are too ig- 
norant to resist their influence. The forcefulness of M. Zola’s 
work beats down feeble convictions. His off-hand treatment of 
the Church and all she represents, his frank assumption that a 
six weeks’ residence in Rome suffices for an absolute mastery 
of the Eternal City and her eternal mission, his easy reduction 
of things spirituzl to the level of a school chemistry, dazzle 
the untrained mind. True that, as a keen English critic re- 
minds us, “it is not possible for any ‘one who has come into 
vital contact with the great current of Christian thought to 
fall back on an elementary manual of physics as the long- 
sought-for key to the universe.” The trouble is that. the aver- 
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age American Catholic has mot come into vital contact with 
the great current of Christian thought, and that consequently 
he or she is more liable to errors of the understanding. True 
also that Mr. Henry James has expressed in one remarkable 
sentence the natural aversion of the fastidious ard cultivated 
mind for the.excesses of M. Zola’s art. 


When you have no taste you have no discretion, which 
is the conscience of taste; and when you have no discre- 
tion you perpetrate books like Rome, which are without 
intellectual modesty, books like Fécundité, which are with- 
out a sense of the ridiculous, books like Véri/é, which are 
without the finer vision of human experience. 


The trouble is again that the average American Catholic 
lacks delicacy of taste, which is by no means nature’s free 
gift to the well-intentioned. It took an inheritance of refine- 
ment, an austere beauty of life, solitude, meditation, and fa- 
miliarity with a few great writers to give Eugénie de Guérin 
her rare distinction of mind. 

We must all, however, be limited, as well as assisted, by 
circumstance, we must find our way as best we can with the 
help of our own intelligence, and our own imperfect sympa- 
thies. They need not lead us very far astray. There are a 
great many good books in the world, and some of:them must 
be within our reach. When I wasa little girl, Catholic schools 
placed in the hands of Catholic children a certain number of 
feeble and flavorless stories, which were so permeated with re- 
ligious discussion that we skipped five pages out of seven. 
They were in effect light-armored controversies, and not real 
stories at all, every incident and every conversation being so 
arranged and circumscribed as to lead up to the inevitable 
conversion of the particularly obdurate Protestant who was in- 
troduced to us in the first chapter. We read these books be- 
cause we had little else to read, but they left in our minds a 
decisive though uncatalogued distaste for pious fiction. There 
were few of them that could bear comparison with such a 
novel as One Poor Scruple, by Mrs. Wilfred Ward,—a bad title, 
but a charming tale, and not too incredible for acceptance. 
Religious heroism remains a visible trait of the Church which 
“‘has always had within her a fountain of redeeming vitality 
to save her from the consequences of invading worldliness.” 
They were still further removed (these playthings of contro- 
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versy) from the powerful realism of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
Helbeck of Bannisdale, in which we see the clash of hereditary 
Catholicism and hereditary disbelief, of the intellect trained to 
submission to authority, and the intellect trained to revolt. 
Laura’s painful, fruitless effort to readjust her mind, her help- 
less incapacity for self-surrender, her forlorn courage and tragic 
death strike stern conviction to the reader’s heart. This is 
what it means to wither the soul with unbelief. This is the 
paralysis of inborn, inbred scepticism. And this is what edu- 
cation, barren of grace, does for the responsive child. 

When we leave the field of controversy, and turn with re- 
lief to Mr. Henry Harland’s three admirable stories, we realize 
at once’ the charm of a Catholic atmosphere, unfretted by dis- 
pute. To what but Catholicism do these stories owe their in- 
spiration? What else gives them their grace and sweetness? 
Yet they are guiltless of argument, and wholly unconcerned 
with the theological convictions of their Protestant readers. 
Rather do they seem to take for granted that the reading 
world is as Catholic as themselves; and it is this intimate di- 
rectness of speech, this smiling disavowal of complications, 
which makes them so perfect of their kind. It is the attitude 
of the old chroniclers, Froissart and Philip de Commines, who 
are never hostile and argumentative like modern historians, 
because they take no count of opposition. When Mr. Harland 
suddenly observes: ‘‘ You know the hidden and unutterable 
sweetness of the Mass”; we smile to think how easily he— 
an Englishman writing for Englishmen—takes it for granted 
that they do know anything of the kind. And when, in The 
Lady Paramount, he describes Susanna and Anthony hearing 
Mass together, it is with a perfect sureness of touch, a serene 
certainty that admits no shadow of disaffection. 


They were offering the Holy Sacrifice side by side, they 
were sharing the Sacred Mysteries. It seemed to Anthony 
that by this they were drawn close to each other, and 
placed in a new relation, a relation that was far beyond the 
mere acquaintanceship of yesterday, that in a very special 
and beautiful manner was intimate. . . . In spirit, for 
the time, were they not one, united in the awe and the 
wonder, the worship and the love of the Presence that had 
come, that was filling the dim and silent little chapel with 
a light eyes were not needed to see, with music ears were 
not needed to hear? 
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It was said, perhaps with truth, that England lost a poet 
when Father Faber became a priest. She certainly gained a 
novelist when Mr. Harland became a Catholic. 

It is the same serenity of touch which lends charm and 
vraisemblance to Father Sheehan’s best stories, notably My 
New Curate, which differs from the pious fiction of my child- 
hood, as only reality can differ from nullity. It clears Mr. 
Yeats’ plays of rancor, and steeps them in an atmosphere of 
poetry. It gives grace and finish to Mrs. Meynell’s essays, 
which are the work of a précieuse, wedded to steadfast things. 
It makes Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s verse pellucid as running water, 
and of a delicate and ennobling gravity. If the list of Eng- 
lish Catholic writers be still a very small one, it is enlarging 
with évery generation; while the list of. English writers whose 
sympathy with Catholic ideals makes them peculiarly welcome 
to Catholic readers is already so large that we seem to be 
. entering upon a new area of thought. Fancy an English secu- 
lar newspaper printing in our grandfather’s day such a senti- 
ment as this: 


Newman was really the first English cleric since the 
Reformation to look over the garden wall of Anglicanism, 
and to contrast with the trim lawns of the Establishment— 
artificial, sheltered, at once confined and spacious—the in- 
comparable luxuriance of nature, and the depth and breadth 
of the religious spirit, as he caught its echoes sounding from 
the, days of the catacombs, through the long forests of Me- 
dizval wanderings, into the broad champaign of the mod- 
ern world. 


I held my breath when I read that sentence in the Spec 
tator, not only on account of its length, but because of its 
amazing profession of faith. Surely the time has come when 
an educated Catholic may hope, by a discreet avoidance of 
acute rationalism on the one side, and of vapid frivolity on 
the other, by limiting her demands upon the circulating libra- 
ry, and by cultivating an honest refinement of taste, to gain 
some of that mental distinction which won for Eugénie de 
Guérin the admiration of the great prince critic of England. 


’ 














A WHIMSICAL MAN. 


BY E. BOYLE O’REILLY. 


HERE is an old traveler I sometimes picture, who 
went over Europe on horseback three hundred 
years ago, who never journeyed in a straight 
line, but let every whim sway him as to the 

: = route. If the road were bad to the right, he 

took that ‘to the left, if he found he had passed what he wished 

to see, he turned back; and I fancy this old Frenchman has 
lighted on the secret of all good travelers. 

It is a far cry from his time to ours, and a bicycle may be 
a poor substitute for a horse, but with it even in these days 
one may loiter at ease through Europe. 

When, after many visits to the pictures of the Mauritshuis, 
I at length decided that nothing was so exhausting as a gallery, 
I sought the nearby woods. I seated myself on a bench, and 
congratulated the thrifty nation that has preserved this forest 
of beauty within a minute’s reach of the heart of a city. For 
a peaceful hour the wilderness belonged to me alone.. Then an 
interloper came wandering down the pathway. 

She was slight and tall, and strolled leisurely along. Un- 
conscious of another worshipper in the old count’s enclosure, 
she was smiling slightly to herself in absolute contentment. 
When I came within her line of vision she did not start. But 
she still half smiled as, for a second, her eyes passed over 
mine. Intuitively she may have felt that here was no alien, 
no disturbing unbelief, but a friend united with her for a mo- 
ment’s time by a bond of sympathy and kindred tastes. My 
eyes followed her down the pathway, till she was hidden from 
sight. Then I sat on and dreamed. 

Some days later I journeyed on my wheel to Leiden. There, 
at the inn, I was: greeted by fellow-travelers, a father and 
mother and their child of ten from the city of Chicago. Next> 
day the child and I planned a trip on the Zuyder Zee. 

So bright and early was our start that we were the first to 
reach the steamer. As the other tourists gathered, Adela 
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amused me by her grave fashion of looking them well over, 
as if she fancied they were eventually to be her friends. 

We were on the point of starting, when five or six belated 
travelers were seen hurrying toward the wharf, and once more 
Adela sat erect. My own flagging interest received a sudden 
impetus. I, too, straightened myself, for, among them, now 
no longer in a revery but laughing gayly, came the lady of 
the Hague woods! 

The only remaining chairs on the deck were those facing 
us, and this trivial circumstance gave me, in some unaccount- 
able way that should have warned me whither I was drifting, 
a keener satisfaction than had been mine for years. 

“They are the nicest of all,” said Adela, and I warmly 


_ echoed her. 


“But which is the very nicest of them?” I whispered, and 
her answer made me draw her closer when it came, without a 
moment’s hesitation: ‘‘ The tall lady, of course!” 

There was a distinguished looking Englishman who, I fan- 
cied, was a military man. With him was a pleasing but not’ 
very striking girl, whom I put down as his daughter. But the 
nationality or relationship of the “tall lady’’ was not so ob- 
vious. The two remaining members of the party were Dutch; 
one a woman who apparently played the part of hostess; the 
other a man, not closely related to her, I decided, since his 
attentions to my lady of the wood were too marked. 

I turned again to Adela. 

“The tall lady is wondering if you are my papa,” she told 
me slyly. 

“How do you know that, little wizard?” 

**Because she looks at me and then at you, but at you 
most,” she answered, not wholly pleased. 

“How old do you think she is?” I whispered. 

Adela looked at her critically. ‘‘ About fifty ?”’ she haz- 
arded. 

“Oh, genuine daughter of Eve!” I cried. 

**Younger?” asked the little girl, with honest, guileless 
eyes. 

“Divide it by half,” I answered. 

In the course of that river trip I told, and I scarce know why, 
this little child Adela about the Aunt who had been as a mother 
to me, who, though long passed the age Adela has given the 
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“‘tall lady,” had soft, white hair, and cheeks as pink as roses. 
I told her how a great many years ago, before Adela was born, 
when my Aunt was staying in the mountains, she had grown 
to love a beautiful American child whom a father, too selfish to 
assume responsibility, had sent to live in Switzerland. There, 
when she had gained sufficient knowledge of French and Ger- 
man, she was to be a governess. I told how my Aunt had 
taken her traveling with us that summer, and how it had al- 
most broken her heart to leave the lonely little girl behind in 
a dreary home with strangers. And then the following spring 
my Aunt and I had been drawn irresistibly across the ocean 
again, and had found ourselves at the door of the Pension- 
School in Thun, asking for our little friend. Adela looked up 
at me with exquisite sympathy. She understood why I found 
it hard to go on. 

‘And she wasn’t there?” she said softly. 

*‘No; she had died during the winter,” I answered. 

‘‘What was her name?” asked my interested listener. 

‘Not half so fine as Adela,” I acknowledged. “It’s a plain 
name, but sometimes I think it the sweetest name in the world. 
She was called Jane.” 

“Did she love you as much as me?” she asked, kind, if 
not grammatical. 

“We were great chums, my Adela. We used to study 
flowers together, and I taught her how to draw. Perhaps it’s 
because of Jane that I’m rather fond of little girls.” And then 
Adela pursued her own trend of the ight. 

At length we steamed back to tive city through the Zuyder 
Zee, and the travelers, somewhat jaded with the long day’s ex- 
pedition, gathered in the stern out of reach of the freshened 
wind. Adela and I were again close to them. Before long a 
drowsy little head nodded on my shoulder. 

‘‘She must he his daughter,” I heard some one behind me 
say. 

“Ym quite certain she’s not,” answered a low but distinct 
voice, whose quality haunted me. 

“ Still, Jeanne, he seems very fond of her,” the English girl 
demurred. 

“Some men are naturally fond of .children,” the first speaker 
said. 

I was conscious of a conceited feeling of satisfaction that 
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covert observations and surmises lay not wholly on one side. 
Then self-conceit faded before the strangely moving knowledge 
that I now knew her name! 

Three days have passed. Cologne is my stopping-place. 
And I miss Adela. I am uncommonly changed from the man 
who could never long tolerate a fellow-traveler. Companion- 
ship is a thought that now attracts me. To see these familiar 
places with another mind, to second and stimulate another mind, 
independent and equal, but attuned to one’s own by sympathy. 
Where is she to be found, this compeer? ‘Desire mocks me, 
till finally I am comforted by the vision of a tall fair woman, 
whose eyes glow at the recital of some golden deed, whose 
mouth softens into noble lines as she gazes on the beautiful and 
rare things of the earth, a woman whose voice is low and clear, 
and who answers to the name—Jeanne. . 

I have written it at last—Jeanne. It is not Adela I miss, 
alas! it is the disquieting lady of the Hague woods. Through 
these weeks past she has pursued me relentlessly. Through 
all that influences or moves my mind turnsto her. I can fancy 
telling this dear companion thoughts forever dumb to a New 
England reserve. Jeanne would not misunderstand. 

My sketching progressed but slowly, and, on returning to 
the church, I found that two ladies had invaded my chosen 
pew, and were examining the painting I had left there. A 
great wave of hope engulfed me as I recognized them—the 
slight, drooping English girl and her more stately friend. With 
my brain in a happy whirl that the long planned meeting was 
now an immediate certainty, since here at length lay a legiti- 
mate excuse for approaching, I rushed forward blindly. 

The shock of a sudden collision with a decrepit worshipper 
brought me ignobly back to earth. With the hope that the 
warmth of my apologies would atone for their brevity, I quick- 
ly turned to escape, but I found that the poor sou] held a firm 
clutch on my arm to steady herself. I threw a desperate 
glance at the two friends; my heart failed me—they seemed 
about to turn away. 

Probably the poignant concern in my face was wrongly in- 
terpreted, for the old woman now set me free, and bravely de- 
clared she was not seriously shaken, a kindness that came too 
late; when I reached my sketch the pew was empty. 

Another day and still another have been passed in the 
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church, from the morning service to the last office of evening. 
My sketch is no nearer completion. 

The only conclusion reached is that, since she has not 
again come to the great church, she can be in the city no 
longer. To-morrow I think I shall start up the Rhine. 

For me Coblentz has become a disturbing name. In her 
charming gardens beside the river I noticed the announcement 
' of a military concert for the evening, and eight o’clock found 
me on the terrace. 

My immediate neighbor on this occasion was a young man 
who found my Yankee visage as taking as I did his good- 
humored face, so that before long we were chatting together. - 
His true, poetical appreciation of the scene before us—the huge 
fortress faintly outlined across the water, the spanning bridges, 
and the gleaming lights—was apparently not incompatible with 
a boisterous laugh that rang out on the slightest cause. 

After a time the direction of my companion’s eyes told me 
that he had found some attraction at a near-by table. His .at- 
tentions had become too marked for good taste before I de- 
cided to leave my comfortable seat. As I was rising, I turned 
to see the cause of his breach of manners, and a cold shud- 
der seized me, when I found myself face to face with her who 
had led me like a will-o’-the-wisp from Cologne. 

She, too, was rising from the table, with a severe, cold 
face that resented the young boor’s impertinence. The Eng- 
lishman’s back had been turned to the offender, but when his 
daughter spoke to him, his coleric British eye fell full upon 
me, as if I were the guilty, one. 

_I looked piteously at the two ladies as they passed me. 
For a second it seemed permissible to follow and explain 
my false position; to be. classed as an unmannerly fellow was 
a thought intolerable to bear. Then the absurdity of such a 
course came home to me. I cursed my fatal facility of speak- 
ing to strangers, as the boisterous laugh again echoed in my 
ears. 

Unsettled and dissatisfied, I loitered in the gardens, and 
once plucked up enough courage to draw near them, but the 
non-seeing glance with which their eyes passed me over, told 
me clearly I was held guilty. Should such another chance as 
that of Cologne now offer, I could not seize it; no Jonger was 
I a fellow-traveler, to whom they might extend their acquaint- 
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ance. The old days of serenity, before I had fallen into this 
weak infatuation, rose invitingly before me, and I shook the 
dust of stupid little Coblentz from my feet. 

A woman, who is ever ready to take an insult, I bravely 
told myself, has long been a pet aversion—why discard old 
theories for a stranger? I turned my back on the beaten 
track and its tourists hoards, and bicycled leisurely up the 
river, with jaunts into its side valleys as the mood led me; 
then through the fragrant pine forest of Darmstadt. Quite in 
the old spirit of self-sufficiency, uneventful, satisfying days fol- 
lowed each other, and day by day I tore down the palace I 
had reared to her in my soul. 

Baden-Baden is hardly the chosen spot for a literary re- 
cluse, with a roll of proof sheets that must be gone over, but 
in Baden I am settled for a month. 

Few walks equal these Black Forest ones, with the solemn 
gloom under their great trees, their brooks and sudden dells of 
flowers. For miles in all directions they stretch, not through 
rough unopened woods, like those of our native mountains, but 
far easier of access, yet none the less impressive. 

Alas for human constancy! The cherished intimate ‘‘ Jeanne” 
of a short time past has ceased to exist. She is no longer the 
lady of the wood, nor even Adela’s “tall lady”; step by step, 
she has been banished to the cool secure region of the English 
girl’s friendship, and my feeble burst of sentiment has ended. 

A week of physical idleness at length drove me up the hill- 
side to the castle. There I was placidly sipping beer in the 
ever-present “ Restauration,’’ when I heard my name sung out | 
in a familiar home voice. : 

“Montgomery, you here!” cried my friend. 

“What are you doing in this part of the world?” I de- 
manded, with a hearty handshake, pleased at the encounter, 
for where Robert was, Elinor was likely to be. 

“What are you doing yourself?” he returned. 

“Working,” I answered. 

‘“‘It looks like it,” he laughed. ‘Baden is just the place 
for work! Here are mother and Elinor dying with impatience 
to greet you.” 

“Have you been up in the ruins yet?” my fair country- 
woman asked me as she gave me her hand; and, learning that I 
had not, continued: “‘ When you’re rested we will take the climb.” 
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““We’ve been loafing in this place for hours,” her brother 
told me. “ Elinor is smitten with two English girls behind you.” 

“The tall one is mot English,” Elinor insisted as she looked 
over my shoulder. 

“‘Pray—what do you think she is?” I asked, with an un- 
moved face, but a galloping heart that set at defiance my well. 
drilled apathy. 

“She might almost be a girl at home,” said Elinor, “if it 
were not for her voice.” 

“Is she pleasing to look upon?” I asked with assumed 


lightness. 
Elinor surveyed me critically fora moment. “I imagine you 
know her,’ she said. 


‘Robert, is it worth my while turning to see?” I demanded 
frivolously ; I, whom no power on earth could have induced to 
face again the displeased cold look of Coblentz. 

“I must confess,’”’ he answered, “ much as I hate to enlarge 
ieines ue nae of conceit, Phil, that you’ve made an impres- 
sion.’ . 

“When Robert so outrageously shouted your name,” Elinor 
told me, “ the tall girl started as if she knew it.” 

‘‘ She and her friend are devouring you with their eyes,’ 
her brother added. 

“Why don’t you turn around?” Elinor insisted. 

‘‘Because I know who she is already,” I said, driven to 
stand at bay. 

“Is she a great friend of yours?” she asked, with a slight 
note of displeasure. One of Elinor’s charming failings, I found 
out long ago, was a certain intimate familiarity with her friends. 

“You forget we’re not in our native land,” I returned. 
“ Away from home one does not claim ‘great friends,’ as you 
put it,,among young women.” 

“Philip is as insufferable as ever,” she told her brother, 
and then turned to me point blank. 

‘“Who is she?” she asked. 

“She is a witch,” I evaded. ‘‘ Come up to the ruins.” 

As Robert and his mother did not attempt to climb to the 
top, my companion and I found ourselves alone on the upper 
gallery. We looked out over the forest trees at the hot, level 
plains that stretched away on the right to the distant Rhine; 
on our left rolled a green wilderness of hills. 
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I asked when she had left home. 

“A month ago. We went through Holland first; and I 
found it on the whole rather stupid—we didn’t meet a soul we 
knew.” 

“What would you say,” I answered, “should I tell you 
that far from finding Holland.commonplace, it seemed as full 
of marvels as the land east of the sun, west of the moon—if I 
should confide to you that I’ve had long hours of conversation 
with some one to whom I never spoke a word—if—” 

‘‘I should say you were strangely bewitched,” Elinor in- 
terrupted. 

“TI sometimes think so myself. She was a spirit in a wood; 
and she’s haunted me ever since.” 

‘I wish you would talk sense, Philip,” my companion 
begged. ‘You treat me as if I were a child.” 

“ Alas, Elinor, how blind you are!” I said. ‘“‘I was treating 
you as if you were a woman who might understand; and, by 
the way, my choicest behavior is given to children.” 

‘I know it is,” she said. ‘“‘ You were twice as pleasant to 
me years ago—when I was young. Do you remember how 
jealous I was when you and Aunt Hilda used to speak so 
much of the child you met abroad? Do you ever think of her 
now, Philip?” 

‘*Since you must be treated as a woman of the world,” I 
returned lightly, ““my answer can’t be given with its cus- 
tomary candor. Why, yes; now that you remind me, I once 
was rather amused by a lonely youngster somewhere in Swit- 
zerland. Ah! was it Thun? Haven’t thought of her for a. 
long time.” 

Not knowing how to take such dull persiflage, Elinor 
changed the conversation to my stay in Baden, my reasons for 
being there, etc. Then it turned to the subject of fellow- 
travelers, desirable and undesirable anes. 

“For instance,” said Elinor, “‘I should like immensely to 
know those two nice girls below. By the way, they climbed 
up here after us, and are in the next window recess, probably 
hearing every word we say. Philip, what zs the matter with 
you, you’re as nervous as a girl?” 

“Can you recall what we’ve talked about?” I asked pite- 
ously, as my mind flew back over our conversation. 

“You whet my curiosity, and then leave me in the dark,” 
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she said. “But I shall find my own way out. I shall speak 
to them myself’—an impulsive decision which was acted on 
instantly. My fair, audacious companion had left me, and I 
watched her accost the strangers with the gracious tact I have 
so often admired in her. It is hard to withstand Elinor’s charm 
of manner when she is urged by a desire to please; neverthe- 
less, I thought the English girl would be proof against it, till 
I heard her, evidently flattered and pleased, answering the 
beautiful young American. My brave Elinor! I thought; and, 
borrowing courage from her, I, too, drew near. 

I stood beside the lady of the woods and she looked at me 
gently. It was not in the least awkward. It was as if she 
understood what this meeting meant to me, as if she read in 
my trembling glance the thoughts and conjectures she had 
raised, as if she knew but forgave the presumption that for 
two weeks of dreaming she had been ‘‘ Jeanne” to me. 

Elinor was looking at us with an expression of such mis- 
chievous amusement, that I broke the silence at hazard. 

“Do you stay long in Baden?’ I asked. 

‘‘We leave to-morrow,” she answered. 

“It’s a lovely enough spot to stay in longer,” I suggested, 
crestfallen. ‘The wood walks are idyllic—and you are happy 
among trees,” I hazarded. 

She flushed at my temerity. “Colonel Alford ‘is anxious 
to get to Switzerland,” she said. ‘‘I, too, I confess. It is 
home to me.” 

“You are Swiss?” I cried, not conscious of my unwarrant- 
able surprise till I heard my own voice. 

“I passed my childhood there, but I am not Swiss,’ she 
said. | 

I sat down on the stone ledge beside her; Elinor and the 
English girl had strolled to the end of the gallery. I watched 
her arrange some flowers, odd ones she had evidently plucked 
to analyze. The thought pierced me that she was to leave 
to-morrow, that fate might not yield another meeting, and the 
temptation rose to throw discretion to the winds, and let free 
the words that thronged for utterance. But I spoke calmly. 

“TI, too, am an old lover of Switzerland,” I said. ‘“‘ What 
part is it that you know best?” 

She hesitated somewhat, and I frowned in my effort to un- 


ravel the meaning of the amusement in her eyes. 
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** Around the lake of Thun,’’ she answered. 

“TI wonder did you play as a child along the river in 
Thun. It’s a spot I’m fond of. I’ve often sat there sketching.” 

“And often when playing there,” she took me up, and her 
smile seemed to touch a far-off memory, “I’ve stopped to 
peer over the shoulder of some artist. Perhaps you were one 
of them,” she said lightly. 

“Then we may be old acquaintances?” I said, and her an- | 
swering look again baffled me. 

“T have a slight knowledge of what it may mean to be 
among the happy number of your friends,” I continued, the 
thought of the morrow’s departure lending me hardihood. “I 
have envied Miss Alford. Is she also as fond of Thun?” 

“It is rather a sad place for her,’ she said. “‘ Her mother 
is buried in the churchyard there.” Then she added shyly: 
“It was in Thun we first knew each other.” 

“Won't you let me know how it was?” I begged, with an 
intense desire to have her talk to me. “‘ Her mother died—” 

“And Miss Alford was very ill. There were few in the 
town who spoke English, so I sometimes went to see her. I 
was teaching in a school there. When she left, she asked me 
to be her companion, and since then we have been together.” 
She blushed, as if ashamed to have told this intimate bit of 
her life to a stranger. 

‘You but sketch it,” I said. ‘‘ Your friend would tell me 
she had grown so to love you, you had become dearer than 
any sister could be, and so she begged you not to go out. of 
her life.” 

‘* When one has few to care for,” she answered, with ex- 
quisite feeling, as she looked down -into the trees, ‘‘ perhaps it 
makes one feel more keenly for the few.” 

A wild desire seized me to kneel down there in the old 
ruin, to put her slender hand on-my head as if in blessing, to 
beg humbly, ardently, irresistibly, to be added to those cher- 
ished few. 

My strenuous silence made her look at me, 

“And you?” she asked gently, meaning was I rich in , 
friends, or, like herself, could I claim but few. No word of 
mine can convey the lingering charm of her little phrase, for 
one who had dreamt of telling her his dumbest thoughts, and 
who found that far-off, unattainable dream a sudden reality. 


’ 
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‘*A man leads so different a life,’ I said. ‘“‘So many more 
enter it. But looking back and choosing those who—who have 
really counted, I find but two—the dear woman who has 
been as a mother to me, and a child who is dead.” 

“‘Who is dead ?” she faltered. ‘They are the only ones?” 

“Tt’s a meagre list,” I confessed. 

‘‘ Death is not the hardest thing to bear,” she said, as she 
again looked out at the hills. “I once knew a child,” she 
added, ‘“‘to whom some one—much older—opened his mind and 
heart as if she had been his equal. And I think his confidence 
helped to make her, in a measure, his equal. He taught her 
many things, things this child—now a woman—can never do 
to-day without her thoughts going back to that happy time. 
There are moments when she feels the touch of her friend’s 
hand. She can never look out on a scene such as this without 
a feeling of gratitude to the one who first opened her eyes to 
the fairness of the earth; she can never take a pencil in her 
fingers, she cannot pluck a flower, without a pang—”’ 

“A pang?’ I said. “Did he, too, die?” 

“No; that is why I told you death was not the hardest 
part to bear. He merely forgot. He went away, and the lone- 
ly child waited through a long wrtntes with the happy thought 
of his return. But he never came.’ 

She rose to meet the English girl and Elinor, who were 
returning. 

‘What became of her—the child you speak of?” I asked 
with a wretched feeling that we were separating in this inade- 
quate way—that to-morrow she was leaving Baden—that Elinor 
was looking at us in amusement. 

“We must go, Jeanne,” said her friend. ‘ Father is waving 
to us from below.” | 

“ What became of her, you ask?” and her eyes as they 
met mine had in them a meaning I could not read, nor have I 
found the answer to it since. ‘‘ To-day he barely recalls her,” 
she said. ‘‘She has learnt that she meant nothing in his life.” 
Then she turned away with her friends. 

Haggard after a sleepless night, I willingly agreed to Robert’s 
proposal to go for a few days’ tramping, back in the forest. 

We were returning to Baden by way of the waterfall, and 
knowing that our jaunt had neared its end, we had slackened 
our pace to stroll, beside the rushing stream, when a number 
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of tourists approached. We, rough trampers with knapsacks on 
our backs, stepped aside from the narrow path to make room 
for them. Only when a foot away did I recognize her, so firm- 
ly had I fancied her among the Swiss Mountains. She had 
stopped in Baden, and I—blind fool—had gone! Almost as if 
in reproach she looked at me, so I took a step toward her. 
For a second she, too, half halted, but with Robert at my side, 
and the English colonel close behind her, the impulse was 
checked, and she passed on with her friends. 

I decided that a return to Baden would be fruitless, so took 
leave of my American friends, and started in the direction of 
snow mountains. 

The Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, an old favorite, tempted 
me to again pitch my tent, and I am settled in a chalet on a 
mountain side, with an elderly Fraulein, my landlady, so anxious 
to keep her eccentric guest that she feeds him on rose leaves 
and honey. Peace is mine own once more; restlessness has 
quitted me; I have gone back to my work with vigor. 

Last night the mountains were illuminated for a festival. 
Happy little nation, that can set its bonfires on stupendous 
mountains, not on puny hills. 

A line of fire, like a serpent, ran up the Sitanserhorn, the 
whole top of Pilatus glowed with sulphur; on different peaks 
of the Rigi great flames were fed; and down on the lake the 
peasants yodled. 

‘*Monsieur—the mountains—the mountains!” cried the 
Fraulein and her mddchen below, in fear lest I should miss the 
sight, and their cries of pleasure and affection as they called the. 
well-known names, gave me a glimmer of what the home-long- 
‘ing of a Swiss mountaineer must be. 

At length all was dark, but for a faint glow on Pilatus. 
“‘When I meet her again,” I said with a glad confidence not to 
be explained, “I shall ask her if she, too, kept the shooting 
feast.” 

This morning, on taking leave of the chalet and its aged 
Fraulein, she said: ‘‘ Monsieur admires my house? Ah, then 
——Monsieur must return here when he is spending his /une de- 
miel’’—-words that sent a sudden shock to my heart, and left 
‘me blushing before her like a girl. 

I do not know whether or not my kind landlady’s shelie 
‘undid the days of rest spent beneath her roof, but, at any rate, 
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I had passed Interlaken and was half-way around the lake 
of Thun when, on hearing a stranger say that the English colony 
at Miirren was exceptionally large this season, I weakly turned 
back in the direction I had come. At daybreak I started to 
climb the five kilos up to Miirren. 

In Miirren I found no familiar face, and I came to the 
grumbling conclusion that the Jungfrau was not to be seen at 
such close range without a sad disenchantment; its snow was 
no longer untouched and radiant, /as in the Alpine glow of last 
evening, when I had gazed up in awe from the valley. 

An irrepressible hope led me over the Wengern Alps, over 
the debris of the Grindelwald glacier, even into the show booth 
of a false ice grotto. Then, since I knew it was to be some 
day, I let myself be glad that fate had not willed it to be here 
—fancy painted the meeting in a different setting. 

Once more after months of absence I was settled in the 
Thuner Hof. The very air of Thun clamors for one’s paint 
box. As in the old times, I sat sketching by the river, and 
the children gathered round to watch. Were it nct for the 
memory of a little absent comrade, these fifteen years might 
seem a trick of the imagination, so natural is it to drift back 
into the habits of past days. The sun had almost lost its 
warming heat, and I was putting by my brushes, when a gen- 
tleman and his daughter stopped beside me. 

The English girl held out her hand in cordial recognition. 
“You have not forgotten us?” she said. 

“It is you who are generous to remember me,” I cried. 

“ Papa, this is Mr. Montgomery, whom we met in Baden.” 

The gracious old colonel bowed. ‘‘I remember seeing you 
in Holland, Sir,” he said to the culprit who stood expecting 
an irascible: ‘‘ What—the insolent fellow of Coblentz!”’ 

As I walked back to the town with these, her friends, I 
was conscious only of the glad spirits of a boy. 

“Have you been in Thun long?’ I asked, as we parted. 

“We have just come on from Lucerne,” she returned. 

“But you do not leave to-morrow?” I cried in sudden 
panic. 

“Not for weeks,’”’ she answered with an amused smile. 

I could have shouted for joy; ali. things seemed possible. 
Across the road lay her hotel—and we were to be here for 
weeks together. 
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To-day I strolled through the woods above the town, with 
no trace of the restless impatience that has been my companion 
ef late; an expectancy that has peace in her train went with 
me. Two young lovers went by, with softened faces and shin- 
ing eyes, but I let them pass unenvied; perhaps this very 
day, came the moving thought, I too will walk a joyous lover 
by her side. 

Leaving the woods I sought the graveyard by the church, 
and as I loitered through it the memory of a little compatriot 
lying there among strangers made me stoop to read the in- 
scriptions. 

At the end of a pathway I found her who had led me such 
a weary way—my lady of the Hague wood, and she smiled 
unstartled as I drew near. Hardly did I dare harbor the 
thought that she also to-day might be in a happy ferment of 
expectation. 

She had been sketching, and she did not rise from the low 
stool when I came up to her. It seemed a natural thing to 
half kneel when I took her slender hand, and as I, a reverent 
Galahad, whose quest was ended here, raised it to my lips, her 
sweet eyes looked away over the lake at the snow-topped moun- 
tains. There was small need of words. 

“T sought for you at Miirren,” I said. 

“You -were not at Lucerne,” she answered with noble sim- 
plicity. And we looked at each other with the sincere smile 
of childhood, without a question or a doubt of what had gone 
before; only the present was real, a present that yet startled 
her. : 

“Let me sit here beside you while you finish your picture,” 
I said. I took out my own drawing pad, and, scarcely con- 
scious what I did, plucked a flower growing near, and, as Jane 
and I had done in the old Tyrol days, I drew it first, then 
dismembered it, to put beside the finished picture each separate 
part in its order—calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil. 

“My sketch is done,” she said, after a pause. I arose to 
examine it. 

“ Put a little more snow on the Blimlisalp,” I suggested. 

“T should like to paint in the house on the Niesen,” she 
confessed. ‘‘ Of course it is too small really to show, but the 
other day’ we climbed to it, and I’ve a weakness for a personal 
touch in my pictures.’’ 
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“T’ve known the failing in another,” I returned. ‘ Some 
one I once knew would perch a skeleton of herself on the top 
of every hill she drew, and precipices proved so irresistible to 
her, that she’d hang her best friend over their edge.” 

“You have a wonderful memory,” she said in a strange 
voice, and then added: ‘‘ You were looking for a special grave? ” 

“TI did not find it.” 

“You could not,” she returned nervously, “for it is not 
here.” 

“But you cannot know whose grave I sought,” I said, be- 
wildered. 

“Let me guess,” she answered. ‘‘ Was it not that of the 
child you spoke of in Baden?” 

I looked at her in amazement. ‘ You think me a sorceress,” 
she said. ‘‘ But, after all, it’s very simple. You see, I know the 
Frenchwoman here in Thun with whom your little friend lived.” 

I waited for her to unravel the coil, my mind too engrossed 
to reason clearly what was the meaning of it all. 

‘‘She has confessed something to me that may interest 
you,” she continued. ‘‘ When the child, your friend, wrote to 
her strange father of the new friends she had made, he sent 
orders to forbid further intercourse—patronage: he called it. 
He, who had no affection to give himself, would not let it 
come from others. And the Frenchwoman, with the false sense 
of politeness that so appalls any one of an English-speaking 
race, rather than tell you an unpleasant truth, glossed it over, 
and said her charge was dead.” 

I shook my head in perplexity. ‘It isn’t in the least clear 
to me why you know all this,” I said at length. 

“The child has misjudged you for years,” she said tremu- 
lously, ‘‘ for of course she did not know that you came back.” 

For a moment I sat in revery. 

“And so Jane is somewhere in the world to-day!” I said. 
“It’s hard to grow used to it all at once. What is she like— 
I wonder!” : 

“Jane may make me jealous,” she said, with an adorable 
smile, that yet failed to enlighten. I drank in only the subtle 
flattery. 

“Let us search for her,” I cried warmly. ‘‘ Let us find her 
and bring her back to my Aunt who still loves her. Poor, 
lonely little one!” 
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* But she is a child no longer,” she reminded me in a low 
voice. 

‘Then all the more reason,” I said. ‘‘ No doubt a tired, 
faded young governess, with all life and happiness well drilled 
out of her.” 

She gave me so rare a look, let her. chaste soul look out 
at me with so warm a glow, that I could endure restraint no 
longer. But her slightly raised hand held back the eager words. 

“You, too, must finish your sketch,” she said in a tone I 
had no power to gainsay. And when, in hasty confusion, I 
was dashing in the pistil before the stamens, she leaned toward 
me with a little happy laugh. 

“The pupil will have to teach the master,” she said in a 
voice that, echoing clearly from the past, threw off the strange- 
ness with which the years had weighted it. ‘Do you forget 
how we used to do it, Philip?” 

With a glad, a wildly joyous “Jane, Jane, Jane!” I-found 
my comrade. 





THE LITTLE SISTER OF THE POOR. 


With the wand of a prayer, her fairy sponsor Faith 

Rears her a palace where the hovel dark 
. And squalid stands, makes bloom in the lair of death, 

In alley and reeking court a royal park, 

Makes Age the beetle-brows that lightly mask 
The loveliness of Love divine and young, 

And Wretchedness—to lift it her dear task— 
The tattered robe o’er Christ’s torn shoulders flung. 


Ah! happier than our laughter are her tears ; 
And wiser than our wisdom ruinous, 

The folly that begets her dreams like these, 
That keeps still hers the secret lost to us, 

Alas for us! that strive in vain to ease 

The intolerable burden of the years. 























JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
(MRS. CRAIGIE.) 


AN APPRECIATION. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


wan T is to that suggestive thinker and eminent man 
of affairs, Mr. John Morley, we believe, that 
modern criticism owes the convenient distinction 
between an author’s influence and his books. 
‘ wae  Lhat “abstract” or “ general” personality which 
we detect clearly enough, not only behind the creations, but 
even beneath the unconsidered sentences and half-utterances of 
a writer like Fielding, say, or Scott, Robert Browning, or 
George Eliot, is an actual, if not easily definable force; never 
to be confounded with the real personality, to know which is 
frequently such a trial in disillusionment to the soul of the 
pragmatist. It is a force, too, which the ‘‘born reader” comes 
to feel familiarly in time—often, indeed, in an amazingly short 
time—and between which and himself there are inevitably es- 
tablished mysterious conduits of sympathy or repulsion that 
determine residually, in ways not readily to be appraised, the 
author’s claim to canonization in the general regard of the 
brotherhood of letters. Self, we are beginning to learn, is dis- 
tractingly manifold. Even in its sanest and most obvious 
moods it betrays a capacity for a/ienation scarcely imagined by 
our philosophic forbears. It is in this direction, among others 
less recondite perhaps, that we shall find the best working ex- 
. planation of a phenomenon which, if it is both mysterious and 
trite, must nevertheless be borne constantly in mind by the 
student of letters. 





When the news of Mrs. Craigie’s death was flashed round 
the English-speaking world the other day, thousands who had 
never read more than one or two of her books realized that 
a woman of undoubted genius had been suddenly cut off be- 
fore her contemporaries had had the opportunity to test the full 
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extent of her powers. That those powers were of no negli- 
gible order was evident from the journalistic comment, critical 
or biographical, which the sad circumstances of her end called 
forth. Her candlestick has been removed just at the moment 
when a slowly discriminating public was beginning to have 
joy in her work. She had had her own fastidious following 
almost from the outset, and through that parlous medium had 
gradually secured the attention of a wider, if somewhat less 
analytical, world. Never at any time what might be called a 
popular writer, and excelling in none of the arts by which 
buyers are “drawn” and sales quickened, she was yet a men- 
tionable personality in a generation which accounts it a dis- 
tinction above godliness to have oneself and one’s achievements 
enshrined in. the spurious amber of each fresh edition of Who's 
Who ; and it could be said of her, at least, that to profess not 
to know her was inadvertently to define oneself as not per- 
spicaciously unread. 

Now that her work is beyond the reach of growth or nies 
it may not be amiss to attempt an appreciation of that “ ab- 
stract’’ or “general” personality whereof we have hinted, and 
in virtue of which her woman’s soul spoke with such engaging 
hardihood to the tale-ridden sinners of our time. As might 
have been expected in the case of one whose untimely taking- 
off occasioned such general regret, rumor had from the begin- 
ning been busy with her !iterary reputation. The thin, uncer- 
tain kind of lore that trickles deviously through the book- 
columns of the weekly and daily press, had described her and 
her methods of craftsmanship from time to time through a 
period of at least fifteen years; and there had grown up ac- 
cordingly in the mind of the public a certain impression of her, 
which, like most popular impressions similarly engendered, was 
both partly true and partly, and most grotesquely, false. 

First of all, there was her pseudonym. The uncouth style . 
of John Oliver Hobbes was said to mask the identity of a 
young girl-wife—she was scarcely as yet turned three and 
twenty when she began to publish—of rare attractiveness of 
mind and person, who had sought escape from a great sorrow 
in a career of letters. She was said to be the daughter of a 
rich American who had lived mostly abroad; she had her own 
share of wealth; was brilliant, witty, widely and profoundly 
read; a great conversationalist, and gifted beyond her sex with 
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powers as a semi-public lecturer. She knew everybody and 
consorted only with the highest: the more serious minded 
princesses of the English court were said to be “interested in 
her.” Then there were her novels, which bore titles and raised 
problems as challenging, and in some instances as disconcert- 
ing, as her own too ruthless nom-de- guerre. 

Her earliest published story, Some Emotions and a Moral, 
appeared in 1891; and from that year down to her untimely 
death she held the growing regard of a small but steadily 
widening circle of readers, not only by the uncompromising 
brilliancy of her style, compelling as that was in many delight- 
ful ways, but also by the deep seriousness which underlay her 
view of ‘life, and the curious power of rapid portraiture she was 
able to bring to bear upon human nature as conditioned by the 
over-refinements of wealth and society. The modest but prom- 
ising success achieved by her first venture in fiction was fol-. 
lowed by a-steady, some would say an almost too abundant, 
output of work, diversified during her riper period by quiet 
but gravely tentative excursions into drama. 

The Sinner’s Comedy (1892); A Study in Temptations (1893) ; 
A Bundle of Life (1894); The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Twickenham (1895); The Herb Moon (1896); The School for 
Saints (1897); Robert Orange (1900); A Serious Wooing (1901; 
Love and the Soul Hunters (1902); Tales about Temperaments 
(1902); The Vineyard (1904); The Flute of Pan (1905) ;—these, 
with plays like ‘The Ambassadors”; ‘“‘Osberne and Ursyne”’ ; 
and ‘A Repentance”; which were brought out before distin- 
guished and highly critical audiences at the St. James and the 
Garrick in London, between 1898 and 1901, represented her 
genius in its most prevalent and characteristic moods. Those 
moods were not many; neither were they greatly diversified ; 
but they were deep; and, save for certain superficial aspects 
and an occasional note of flippancy which distracted attention 
from their real drift, they might be described as austerely and 
uncompromisingly spiritual. From first to last this author was 
a student in temperament. She was also a disciple, though by 
no means an imitator, of Balzac. That much was plain. 
Amid all her emotional preoccupations—and because she was 
a born artist they were neither few nor frivolous—this was the 
one that attracted her most. She never wearied of its infinite 
variety; she was ever absorbed in it—obsessed by it, one might 
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almost say. She noted its influence everywhere in that gilded 
world which she seems, woman-like, to have loved, even when 
she ruthlessly laid all its follies bare for moralists to mourn over. 
It was for her a strangely plastic potency, shaping human na- 
ture to issues graceful or grotesque; a highly complex and 
mysterious resultant of many forces; the outcome of heredity, 
of resisted passion, of creed, of early education, of social en- 
vironment. And nowhere did she behold it more fatefully at 
work than in that one field wherein our latter-day civilization 
has persuasively legislated for its suppression, the world of 
fashionable intercourse, where men hunt smoothly from night 
unto night for souls, and where women intrigue without pity or 
honor for the mastery. 

That is the one veiled prepossession that lends dignity as 
well as interest to a story like Zhe Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Twickenham. In the hands of a less effectual artist, say 
a cynic like Mr. Bernard Shaw, it would rightly be character- 
ized as unpleasant. Even as it stands, it is not a story pour 
les jeunes filles; and we have heard certain elderly admirers 
of Mrs. Craigie, men not altogether prudish in their outlook 
upon life, who have asserted that it is hardly wholesome read- 
ing, even pour les vieilles filles. The plot is of the slenderest 
possible kind; and of action there is almost none; yet the 
dramatic interest is sustained to an absorbing degree through- 
out. Simon Warre was an enthusiastic and handsome young 
physician; a student of nervous disease, and a specialist in 
paralysis. By sheer devotion to work, and by an exercise of 
the scientific instinct which amounted almost to genius, he had 
come rapidly to the front of his profession, when, in a mo- 
ment of pique with destiny, because, forsooth, Allegra Ven- 
dramini was apparently unresponsive to his altogether too stu- 
pidly shy advances, he proposed marriage to Anne, the impe- 
cunious daughter of Sir Hugh and Lady Delaware. Anne had 
one dower, however, that promised to serve her better than 
either lands or money. She was distractingly beautiful; but 
she had no heart and was almost absolutely devoid of con- 
science. Under a superbly healthful exterior of the most de- 
lightful girlish innocence, joined to the radiant self-possession 
of an accomplished woman of the world, she concealed a soul 
of wantonness that would have put any of the painted sinners 
of the Old Testament to the blush. Warre did not really love 
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the girl; but he was attracted by her air of unspoiled good- 
ness, her guilelessness, her religiosity; and he believed that in 
time he could grow to care for her. He had proposed to her 
in a moment of folly; and, because he was a man of honor, 
he kept his word. The ill-omened union takes place. On the 
very day of her marriage Anne is shocked by a sudden acci- 
dent into an hysterical but sufficiently plain-spoken confession 
which betrays her real character. The device by which this 
curiously premature dvayviercic is worked into the tale is un- 
important to our present purpose; but the understanding reader 
will admit that it is accomplished with some show of plausi- 
bility and with great literary skill. 

The young bride is unexpectedly confronted with the bleed- 
ing body of the man whose paid mistress she had been up to 
within a few weeks of her marriage. The tragic spectacle 
proves too much for the girl’s nerves, and she breaks down, 
telling her husband the awful tale about her past. Objection 
might be offered on purely artistic grounds against the veri- 
similitude of such aturn in events: Would a woman of Anne’s 
temperament, it might be asked, who had played the ré/e of 
the ingénue so successfully up to that crisis in her soul’s for- 
tunes, quail at the sight of a dead man’s face? She had never 
loved this Algernon Dane; and since her engagement with 
Warre she had hated him because he might possibly stand be- 
tween her and the social success she meant to win. The au- 
thor has evidently anticipated the likelihood of such criticism, 
for her account of Anne’s subsequent career is pitched in the 
key of the pathologist rather than in that of the divinely tol- 
erant historian of souls. We are moved to tears rather than 
to laughter as we see the helpless woman thenceforward mov- 
ing inevitably to her doom. Her end comes sordidly and ap- 
propriately enough during a brilliant night at Lord Twicken- 
ham’s, when she makes her exit by eloping with a vulgar plu- 
tocrat from Australia. The man dies within a year and leaves 
her unprovided for. Rumor briefly tells her after-story when 
report describes her as carrying her body’s assets for recogni- 
tion upon the stage, where she secures ‘‘the protection of a 
Worshipful Cheese-monger.” Warre, on his side, is a less dis- 
putable creation. He goes out to South Africa, where he soon 
works himself to death. Allegra and Twickenham are left to 
enjoy a pale twilight glow of happiness in the endeavor to 
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glorify his worth while they account variously for the essen- 
tial triumph of his defeat. We feel that Allegra’s is undoubt- 
edly the truer version. She knew him best because “she loved 
him best.” 

We have dwelt upon this story at some length; not be- 
cause it is by any means the best or even the most brilliant 
of Mrs. Craigie’s performances, but because by the defects of 

‘its architectonic qualities it most aptly shows the sources of 
her inspiration and familiarizes us with the types she delights 
to create. Mrs. Craigie was no believer in types as such. 
Deliberate artificiality of presentation she accepted; for in no 
other way could life as she understood it be set forth, whether 
through the literary machinery of a stage comedy or in the 
chapters of a society novel. But the instinct to create mere 
types she rejected as alien to the concrete spirit of her art. 
In a carefully written preface, which was also an Apologia pro 
Arte Sua, prefixed to ‘‘The Ambassadors,” she insists very 
sanely upon this principle of individualism. ‘‘ No two crea- 
tures,” she writes, ‘“‘are precisely, or even within any degree 
of approximation, the same. There may be schools of people, 
just as there are schools of thought; but types—the typical 
stage diplomatist, the typical young girl, the typical widow, 
the typical stage foreigner, the type, in fact, of any sort—are 
not to be found in Almighty God’s creation or man’s society. 
They are nothing in the world and there is no speculation in 
their eyes” (‘‘The Ambassadors.” Second edition. .P. vii. 
Preface). 

In this sense the charactefs of Anne and Warre are more 
than typical; they are strongly and convincingly individual ; 
but none the less they suggest the class, too, as well as the 
idea. They do this, curiously enough, not so much by any 
trait as by the common uncommonness of their environment. 
They move, like all of Mrs. Craigie’s characters, whether titled 
or plebeian, in a bright, super-rarified atmosphere of decadent 
aristocracy and refinement. It would be easy, of course, to 
pour ridicule on this somewhat feminine preference of hers; 
but, in doing so, we should be more thar likely to miss the 
engaging point of it all. If it is a kind of belated Watteau 
world of gilded drawing-rooms and Louis Quinze furniture, a 
moving phantasmagoria of bare. shoulders and ambassadorial 
stars, a welter of dazzling gowns of silk or velvet, or ‘‘some 
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diaphanous clinging material giving off faint- familiar scents of 
patchouli that deaden the male conscience and quicken the fe- 
male mind into epigram,” it is a world, too, of frustrated souls, 
each of them an unwitting actor in a drama, because each of 
them is looking for more than life has to offer. 

‘‘There is not a character more plebeian than a footman in 
the entire book,” said a Times’ reviewer when The School for 
Saints appeared in 1897. The observation was probably more © 
far-reaching than its author conceived it to be. For just as 
Mrs. Craigie’s characters are never dull—dullness being the 
deadliest of the seven capital sins which her good society ab- 
hors—so, too, are they never common, never wholly trivial, 
never altogether contemptible, because the reader is never al- 
lowed to lose sight of their relations with eternity. 

And this brings us to another and perhaps more individual 
quality which distinguishes Mrs. Craigie as a novelist. She 
is not merely a dramatic artist with a predilection for the 
wonderfulness of temperament as offering a congenial field 
for the exercise of her gifts, but she is a religious artist as 
well, with something of the soul of a prophetess in her. 
She might even be described, and not too grotesquely, as a 
more effective, because more worldly-wise, Dinah Morris, with 
epigrams for texts and tales in lieu of parables, holding up a 
remorseless but exquisitely graceful mirror—we should not like 
to say a woman’s hand mirror—to the mortals of Vanity Fair. 
For, unlike Balzac, of whom she was so indefatigable a stu- 
dent, her powers of observation though controlled by, are 
never altogether derived from, her-art. They are the outcome, 
in a great measure, of an unproselytizing but sincerely held 
religious creed. ; ; 

If she were alive at this hour, and were challenged to throw 
her artistic creed into a convenient formula, she would doubt- 
less say, correcting the great Frenchman who first gave utter- 
ance to the thought, that not passion but temperament was the 
truest interpreter of life ;--temperament which is lightly held 
to furnish so much of the raw material of comedy in the case 
of the majority of mankind, but which turns bitterly tragic for 
not a few of us when tested by the possibilities that religion 
reveals. If the whole of Balzac’s view of his art is in that 
phrase of his about passion, the wholé of Mrs. Craigie’s may be 
said to lie in her attitude towards the deeper problem which 
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betrays her, in spite of the genuineness and thoroughness of 
her conversion to Catholicism, as a pathetically incorrigible 
Calvinist at heart. In this she was, no doubt, an unconscious 
sinner; but the quality of her offense gives her, like others of 
her bias in other walks of the spirit, a right, nevertheless, to 
move in some very orthodox company. Few writers of her 
calibre have been less “preachy” in note; though she can 
cap texts with Thackeray in his most characteristic moods, and 
can out-moralize that mournful critic of human inconsistency 
with whole pages of commentary in which the superficies of 
her sparkling epigram is but the thin frost-work of her tears. 
With the great spiritual crisis, which resulted in her admission 
to the Catholic Church in 1892, the literary critic is obviously 
no more concerned than the novel-reading public is, save in so 
far as the consequences of so significant a step first clearly 
manifested themselves in the changed outlook, the less petulent 
note of the novel known as The School for Saints, and. its se- 
quel, Robert Orange. It is in this most finished and artistically 
satisfying piece of work that her remarkable powers show 
themselves at their best; and she never afterwards, even in 
her most venturesome moods, reached an equal level of achieve- 
ment. 

If the religious quality is more marked, more coherent in 
its implications, less pessimistic in tone, the artistic elements 
are still more satisfyingly dominant. It reveals her as a master 
of portraiture and a rare delineator of manners. It proves how 
sure and delicate was her feeling for that most difficult of all 


things to reproduce, whether in a picture, a play, or a novel, . 


the effect of atmosphere and the suggestion of moral environ- 
ment. . The old problems are there; but they are approached 
in a new spirit. The theme deals with the subtle play, not of 
temperament simple and unconditioned, but of religious tem- 
perament under the sway of a great passion like love. It is a 
‘story compact of many influences, and it carries the average 
reader (who is usually, we are constrained, not ill-naturedly, to 
say, an average Protestant) into a somewhat unexplored world; 
—the world of English and Continental higher life, where 
Catholicism often reigns, even if it does not rule, and where 
its votaries arid their sacramentalisms are accepted as a matter 
of course without hint of challenge or the least suggestion on 
either side of the need of explanation or apology. Robert 
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Orange, the hero of both books, is the son of a priest, a de 
Haussée, in whom for one brief episode in his life the cleric 
too lightly overlay the cavalier. This child of sin and romantic 
penitence grows up in mystery; but is safely and becomingly 
launched upon the great world at last with the incomparable 
Disraeli as his guide in the arts of diplomacy and his phil- 
osopher in the theory of life. Success seems to be within his 
grasp from the outset; love and a career lie before him; but, 
by one of those tricks of heredity which enable the modern 
novelist to emphasize the psychological inversions of inherited 
temperament, the highborn bastard soon gives evidence that 
in his case the cleric will only too infallibly overcome the 
cavalier, The man’s soul has been fashioned for sacrifice; re- 
nunciation burns like the flame of a sanctuary lamp in his 
blood. 

The exacting reader will probably find that there are too 
many people in the story, and, as inevitably happens in a 
crowded canvas, that some of them are inadequately drawn. 
This is not necessarily to say that the art of the book is bad 
art; but it is unsatisfying art; art attempting the technically 
impossible. Von omnia possumus omnes either in the world of 
ideas or in the world of life. This tendency to ignore the 
limitations of art is one of the penalties that we moderns pay 
for the greater complexities and variousness of our environ- 
ment; but the Greeks were wiser and happier in their genera- 
tion. Temperament, patriotism, hereditary belief, and’ the un- 
certainties of existence must have made the world as tragic for 
the idealists among them as it is felt to be for the same rare 
class among ourselves; but they instinctively shrank from in- 
troducing a mob of characters upon the stage to enforce so 
sobering a lesson. It is significant to have to remark that 
Orange’s personality is less firmly and definitely drawn than 
Brigit Parflete’s, with whom he is in love, or than Disraeli’s 
or Lady Fitz Rewes’, who is, each of them, a necessary but 
scarcely primary participant in the action of the tale. There 
is a distracting vagueness and inscrutability about him. Like 
so many of Mrs. Craigie’s heroes, like Warre, for example, or 
Robsart, or Feldershey, he lacks the capacity to wpeake out, 
and is somewhat of a woman’s man rather than a man’s man; 
an enigma, in spite of the author’s too elaborate [display of 
his various virilities, because religious emotion, rather than 
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reason or conscience, is the only discoverable clue to the re- 
moter centres of his unworldly and over-refined soul. If, when 
we have finished his strange life-story, we are tempted to dis- 
miss him as too provokingly quixotic on the whole, we may 
temper our impatience with the reflection that, after all, the 
author only intended to describe a modern saint at school. 
There are other characters in other tales of hers more humanly 
satisfying and—critically speaking—more admirably drawn; and 
it gives one a further insight into Mrs. Craigie’s gifts as an 
artist to observe that they are nearly always women. Jennie 
Sussex, whose bewildering experiences we follow with such ab- 
sorbing interest in The Vineyard; Rose Arden, the fading 
little beauty of Zhe Herb Moon, whose hibernating graces of 
soul and body wake to life again at the touch of love; Mar- 
garet, the whimsical Princess of Siguria in Zhe Flute of Pan, 
Clem Gloucester, in Love and the Soul-Hunters, “who had been 
taught to use her reasoning faculties,” and who ‘‘ wanted to 
be loved recklessly while she was loved, and when she was not 
loved to die”—any one of these is a thousand times more 
convincing, because we feel that their creator has described 
them understandingly from within, and not merely peered at 
them as through some puzzling peep-hole of sex from without. 
Creations of their stamp prove that Mrs. Craigie is akin to 
the great masters; they establish her right to some kind of 
recognition at the hands of a generation that has not yet for- 
gotten Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté; and that moves 
delightedly still through the problem-tortured worlds of Tho- 
mas Hardy, of George Meredith, and of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. . 

In one important respect, as we have been more than once 
reminded of late years, too many of the great novel-writers of 
the present generation are curiously deficient. Not all of them 
are masters of plot; and some of them are strangely deficient 
in what, for the majority of mankind, will ever be a matter of 
supreme concern when the promise of a tale draws us from 
our preoccupations with the irking realities of life. All the 
world still loves a lover; and love, therefore, remains the one 
victorious interest out of which the born writer will consttuct 
his proper theme. But there are those who tell us that pas- 
sion is more satisfyingly studied by a method of introspection 
than by letting it be seen in action; that the fragment of a 
boor-lover’s dialogue, duly analyzed, will serve a true master’s 
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purpose as completely as a career; that incident and action 
are not really half so vital as temperament and emotion; and 
that plot, therefore, is not quite the indispensable thing the 
old-fashioned story- -teller made it. Not what men and women 
do, or even what they think, but what they /ee/—it is this 
that greatly matters. Feeling is the true clue to character. 
A good deal, we imagine, can always be said for what is at 
best an esoteric and sectarian, rather than a genuinely Catholic, 
theory of art. But psychology is a poor substitute at best for 
the concrete facts of life; and plot that moves minutely and 
with teutonic absorption about a mood or an icea may lead to 
the production of gracefully mounted microscopic slides of ro- 
mance. It will not produce great tales; and it is the great 
tale alone that lives. In saying this we would not imply that 
Mrs. Craigie belongs to the clinical or pathological school of 
rt; but her plots, though never bad, are the least effective 
elements in her stories. With the exception of Zhe School for 
Saints and Robert Orange, we believe it is impossible to name 
a single extended novel of hers that is entirely convincing on 
this score, or that does not betray signs of flagging towards 
the close. Her genius had that pathetic suggestion of failure 
in it; but she kept it learnedly out of sight by the serious- 
ness of her interests and by the sparkling vivacity of her style. 
Of the qualities of that style it seems hardly necessary to 
speak at length after what we have said in the course of this 
article. It is a pleasantly quotable style; almost gnomic, one 
might say, in its wealth of epigram. It is also, in ;spite of its 
apparent hardness and glitter, and its curious Corinthianisms of 
figure and phrase, a singularly learned style; learned in its choice 
of words, while it pulses with those more subtle cadences that 
fall persuasively upon the reader’s inner ear, keeping him har- 
moniously in tune with the author’s ever-shifting varieties of 
mood. In virtue of this single quality, of musical suggestive- 
ness, even if there were no other, her books have more than 
earned the right to live. 
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MACBETH. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 


MN a previous sketch we had under consideration 
the character of the last of the Plantagenets, a 
cold-blooded, deliberate villain, in whom ambition 
was scarcely more the moving force, than love 
of evil for its own sake. In Macbeth we have a 
character of a very different order; equally ambitious, equally 
brave, with Richard, his natural disposition is kindly and hu- 
mane. Perhaps in no other of the plays have we the — 
deterioration of character so forcibly drawn. 

The key-note is set by the opening scene, which represents 
a trio of witches, intent upon a meeting with Macbeth, after 
he shall have won the battle he is now engaged in with Mac- 
donwald. It has been suggested, by a certain class of critics, 
that the witches are not real beings, but only an embodiment 
of Macbeth’s thoughts, as in like manner they explain away the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father as a materialization, so to call it, of 
his prophetic soul; but there seems no reason to doubt that 
Shakespeare intended to represent the witches as real beings 
possessed, through association with evil spirits, of preternatural 
knowledge and power. This is evident from Banquo’s exclama- . 
tion on the title of ‘‘Cawdor,’”’ with which thse witches had ad- 
dressed Macbeth, being confirmed, attributing the witches’ 
prophetic utterance to the devil. Macbeth also, in his letter 
to his wife, says that he has learned, by the perfectest report, 
that they have more than mortal knowledge, and Lady Macbeth 
refers to their prediction as the result of metaphysical aid. The 
belief in witchcraft was common in Shakespeare’s day : Sir Tho- 
mas Browne and Sir Matthew Hale may be quoted as holding 
it; a prosecution for witchcraft took place in Scotland so re- 
cently as the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The King is informed of Macbeth and Banquo’s victory— 
how Macbeth had, with his single arm, slain Macdonwald, and 
how the King of Norway, who had been aided by the thane of 
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Cawdor, was vanquished. The King directs Ross to pronounce 
Cawdor’s doom and to greet Macbeth with his title. The witches 
meet Macbeth and Banquo; they severally hail Macbeth thanc 
of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, and as king to be: Banquo also 
they hail as lesser than Macbeth, and greater; not so happy, 
yet much happier; and as the father of kings, though he should 
be none. 


But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than Cawdor. 


The witches vouchsafe no answer and vanish. 


Would they had stay’d, 


says he; then his thought turns, power with a feeling of envy, 
to Banquo: ~ 
Your children shall be kings. 


Ross meets them and greets Macbeth, as he was directed, 
as thane of Cawdor. Banquo says: 


What, can the devil speak true? 


Macbeth, informed of the fate of Cawdor, and of the grant 
of the title to himself, soliloquises : 


Glamis and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind. 


Then addressing Banquo: 


Do you not hope your children shall be ties, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promis’d no less to them? 


Banquo says: 
That trusted home 
Might yet entitle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 
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Macbeth again soliloquises, deep in thought: 


Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good; it ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor; 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? 
My thought, whose murder is yet but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothez’d in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not. 
If chance will have me king, why chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 


The scene changes to the King’s palace; Duncan expresses 
his obligations to his generals, and a certain coolness and for- 
mality, indicative perhaps of waning fealty, in Macbeth’s reply 
is noticeable. 

The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself, etc. 


The King then announces his intention regarding the king- 
dom: 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm, whom -we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland. 


Hollingshead may be quoted here as showing the situation: 
‘Duncan, having two sonnes, he made the elder of them, 
called Malcolme, Prince of Cumberland, as it was thereby to 
appoint him successor in his kingdome immediatelie after his 
decease. Mackbeth, sorely troubled herewith, for that he saw 
by this means his hope sore hindered (where by the old laws 
of the realme the ordinance was that if he that should succeed 
were not of able age to take the charge upon himself, he 
that was next of blood unto him, should be admitted) he be- 
gan to take counsel how he might usurp the kingdome by 
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force, having a just quarrel so to doe (as he tooke the matter), 
for that Duncane did what in him lay to defraud him of all 
manner of title and claime which he might in time to come 
pretend unto the crowne.” 

Macbeth reflects: 


The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


We are now introduced to Lady Macbeth at their castle at 
Inverness; she is reading a letter, in which Macbeth tells her 
of the witches and their prophetic speeches, and the partial 
fulfilment of them. Her reception of the news clearly enough 
reveals her mind: 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 
What thou art promised: yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be great; 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play aalse, 
But yet wouldst wrongly win; : 

Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 
And chastise with the valor of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 


We may again refer to the Chronicler: ‘‘ The words of the 
three weird sisters also greatly encouraged him, but specially 
his wife lay sore upon him to attempt the thing, as she that 
was very ambitious, brewing in unquenchable desire to bear 
the name of a queene.” 

It has seemed desirable to refer to this part of the play 
rather minutely, in order to see what light Shakespeare gives 
us on the attitude of Macbeth and his wife. 
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Macbeth obviously had the knowledge of his position with 
regard to Duncan, but there is no suggestion that he had any 
injurious intention or thought until he heard the witches’ salu- 
tation. When the second vaticination is fulfilled. by Ross’ ad- 
dress, he says to himself: “ The greatest is behind.” He asks 
himself whether the supernatural “soliciting” is for ill or 
good; if ill, why has it given an earnest of success? If good, 
why does its “suggestion” terrify him? Duncan’s intimation 
as to Malcolm confirms him. Lady Macbeth, on the other 
hand, appears to have already nursed the project of ambition, 
Macbeth’s letter, though it mentions the promise of the crown. 
contains no hint of foul play; but his wife understands it in 
that light at once. 

We now trace Macbeth on his downward course. 

Duncan has intimated his intention of paying Macbeth a 
visit at his castle. Lady Macbeth receives the news, brought 
by her husband’s messenger, with all the extravagance of un- 
looked-for delight, and invokes the powers of evil to aid her: 

Thou’rt mad to say it. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! 

Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, 

Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 


She greets Macbeth on his arrival: 


Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
I feel now 
The future in the instant. 


The contrast between the hesitation of Macbeth and the 
determination of Lady Macbeth is very remarkable: his hesi- 
tation proceeds, not like Hamlet’s, from a procrastinating dis- 
position, but from real promptings of nobility and honor; her 
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firmness has nothing of the heroic in it, but is simply the 
product of ambition and insensibility. Macbeth says: 


Duncan comes here to-night. 


Lady Macbeth suggests: 
And when goes hence? 
Macbeth answers: 
To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Lady Macbeth says: 
O, never 
Shall sun*that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where.men 
May read strange matters. 
; . He that’s coming 
Must be provided for. 


Macbeth interposes : 
- We will speak further. 


And Lady. Macbeth says: 
Only look up clear; 
To alter favor ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest. to me! 


Macbeth’s famous soliloquy beginning 
If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly, 


which may perhaps remind us of Hamlet’s “To be or not to 
be,” is the prelude of hesitation to the fatal scene. Macbeth 
doubts whether the assassination of Duncan would lead to a 
peaceful reign for himself; if so, he might risk the penalty in 
a future life—but such deeds are attended with their conse- 
quences here. Besides, Duncan is not only his King, but his 
guest; and Duncan’s rule has been gracious and free from 
offence; so that such a deed would move universal pity; 
while he, Macbeth, has no motive but ambition, which is apt 
to prove its own ruin. He presently says to his wife: 


We will proceed no further in this business: 

He hath honored me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

That should be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
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It is unnecessary to quote the fierce invective with which 
Lady Macbeth urges him—was the hope drunk that animated 
him? Will he live a coward in his own esteem? He cries: 


Prithie, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 


She says: 


When you durst do it, then you were a man. 


And twits him with breaking his oath with an illustration, 
probably unparalleled in its callous ferocity. He urges: 


If we should fail? 
And she answers: 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. 


Macbeth cannot resist admiration for her courage: 


Bring forth men-children only; 
For thy undaunted metal should compose 
Nothing but males. 


He is at length resolved. 
Banquo and Fleance enter; Banquo says he had dreamt of 
the weird sisters. 


To you they have show’d some truth, 


he adds, addressing Macbeth. 


Macbeth replies: 
I think not of them. 


And presently gives a covert hint to Banquo that he would 
find it to his interest to consider the matter; to which Banquo 
gives a qualified assent. According to the dry light of history, 
Banquo was an accomplice with Macbeth in the murder of 
Duncan; the modification in the play was doubtless made 
in complaisance to James the First, who was Banquo’s lineal 
descendant. 

We now come to the murder of Duncan: the scene is a 
court within the castle; Macbeth dismisses his attendant with: 


Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. 
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Suddenly he sees the “air-drawn” dagger; he tries to 
seize it. 
Come; let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 


I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
. I see thee still, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There’s no such thing: 
_It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 

Thou sure and firm-set earth 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 


I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
Which summons thee to heaven or to hell. 


This wonderfully dramatic scene almost seems to court the 
danger of an anticlimax; but, perhaps, what follows is even 
more powerful. Lady Macbeth appears in the courtyard; she 
has drugged the drink of the King’s attendants, and that which 
had made them drunk has made her bold, she says. Macbeth 
is ‘‘ about it.”” She hears him calling within: 


Alack! I am afraid they have awaked, 

And ’tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss ’em. 


Then the one only touch of tenderness she shows: 


Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done'’t. 
Macbeth returns: 
I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
Lady M. 1 heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 
Macbeth. When? 
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Lady M. Now. 
Macbeth. As I descended ? 
Lady M. Ay. j 


Then Macbeth, looking on his hands, says: 
This is a sorry sight. 
Lady Macbeth says: 
A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 





He tells how one of the grooms laughed in his sleep, and 
one cried, ‘‘Murder!” and how, waking up, one said: “God 
bless us!” and the other: ‘‘ Amen.” 


I could not say “ Amen,” 
When they did say ‘“‘ God bless us!” 


I had iid asad. of Senin, nul “ Amen” 
Stuck in my throat. 


How he had heard a voice crying aloud again and again: 


Glamis hath murder’d sleep; and therefor Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more. 


His wife bids him wash his hands and carry back the dag- 
gers, which, in his abstraction of mind, he has brought away 
with him; he dares not look upon the scene. She cries: 


Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures. 


There is a knocking. Macbeth cries: 


How is’t with me, when every noise mepele me? 


will all anh Napensin? s ccean isi this blood 
Clean from my hand ? 


The knocking continues. Lady Macbeth tells him a little 
water will clear them of the matter, and bids him retire to his 
chamber and get on his nightgown, and not be lost so poorly 
in his thoughts. Macbeth but answers: 





To know my deed; ’twere best not know myself, 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst. 
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Macduff and Lennox come in, and Macbeth enters a moment 
later. Macduff goes to wake the King, that being his special 
office, and presently returns horror-stricken with the news. 
Macbeth and his wife, of course, affect ignorance; but, as 
Warburton has pointed out, there is a fine stroke in Lady 
Macbeth’s exclamation : 


What, in our house? 


If she had been innocent, the murder itself, not any cir- 
cumstance affecting her personally, would have occupied her 
mind. Macbeth himself is more on his guard: 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality. 
Renown and grace is dead. 


But, in his rhetorical reply to Macduff’s question, Where- 
fore did he kill the grooms? he seems, by his forced and un- 
natural metaphors, to be trying to gain time. 

We now hear that Macbeth is nominated King, and is gone 
to Scone to be invested. He has now attained the object of 
his ambition; it remains to trace his progress in crime to his 
- final ruin. 

Banquo is at the palace at Forres. He is alone: 


Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 

As the weird women promised; and, much I fear, 
Thou play’dst most foully.for’t: Yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and father 

Of many kings. 


Macbeth and his Queen and others enter; Macbeth invites 
Banquo to a feast in the evening, having learnt that he and 
Fleance, his son, are riding till nightfall. They leave. Mac- 
beth has suborned a couple of cutthroats, whom he directs to 
be brought before him. Pending their appearance, he muses: 


To be thus is nothing; 
But to be safely thus.—Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; . . . There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear. 
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He recalls how the weird sisters had hailed him “ Father 
to a line of kings,” while upon his own head they had placed 
“a fruitless crown.” He cries: 

If’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come, Fate, into the list, 
And champion me to.the utterance ! 


And a little while after: 


We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it; 

Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! 


Macbeth has instructed the murderers to waylay and kill 
both Banquo and his son. They succeed in killing Banquo, 
but Fleance escapes, of which Macbeth is informed just as the 
feast is about to commence. He has elected “to mingle with . 
society,” while the Queen sits in state. While the guests beg 
Macbeth to take his seat, he makes a speech, professing regret 
at Banquo’s absence, and then, as he is about to sit down, is 
horror-struck at the sight of the ghost of Banquo occupying 
his seat: He cries: 


Thou canst not say I did it: never shake ‘ 
Thy gory locks at me. 
The Queen excuses him to the company: 


My lord is often thus; 


And taunts him: 


Are you a man? 
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He says: 


Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 


Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say you? 
Why, what care I! If thou canst nod, speak too. 
The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
_ And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 


The ghost disappears, and Macbeth drinks to the general 
company : 
And to our dear friend, Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here! 


Again the ghost rises. 


Avaunt! And quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with! 
Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! 


Again the ghost disappears. 


Why, so: being gone, 
I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 


But the company’s mirth is spoilt; and the Queen hastily 
dismisses them. 


You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 


Lady Macbeth tells him: words which would recall, if it 
needed recalling, the voice that rang in Macbeth’s ear on the 
night of the murder. 

Macbeth learns from his spies—for he has sunk to employing 
feed servants in all the nobles’ houses—that Macduff absents 
himself at his bidding. He will send to him, he says. 

Becoming desperate, he determines to consult the weird 
sisters; he accordingly seeks them out; he finds them en- 
gaged upon ' 

A deed without a name. 
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‘In answer to his questions, he is bid beware Macduff, the thane . 
of Fife; to laugh to scorn the power of man, for that none of 
woman born should harm him; and that he should never be 
vanquished until Birnam wood should move to Dunsinane hill. 
He asks as to Banquo’s issue reigning, and is shown a vision 
of a long succession of them, including the king who was on 
the throne of England at the time of Shakespeare writing this 
play, indicated by two-fold balls and treble sceptres. 

He presently learns that Macduff has fied to England; he 
will surprise his castle and put to death his wife and children. 
He says: 

No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool. 
But no more sights! 


Truly, the witches had given him enough! 

Macbeth executes his purpose, and Ross tells Macduff how 
his castle had been surprised and his wife and children savagely 
slaughtered. A few lines may be quoted from the touching 
passage in which Macduff receives the news: 


He has no children. All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 


We are approaching the end. The scene is at Dunsinane: 
we see Lady Macbeth in a condition, that, as the physician 
says, is beyond his practice and more fit for the divine than 
him, exhibiting itself in somnambulism, in which’ state she 
continually goes through the scene of Duncan’s murder; she 
makes as if washing her hands: 


Out, damned spot. Out, I say. 

Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard ? 

Who would have thought the old man 

To have had so much blood in him? 

Here’s the smell of blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 


Well may the physician say she has known what she should 
not. 
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Macbeth is in the castle. He is informed of the approach 
of the English force. He says to his officer: 


I am sick at heart. 
This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And all that should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the’ poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 


How intimately does this beautiful passage, perhaps more 
so than any other of his reflections, inform us of Macbeth’s 
true character. 

The physician tells Macbeth of the state of the Queen. He 


says: 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 


Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart? 


The enemy is approaching. He cries: 


Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
; Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up 


He hears the cry of women and learns that the Queen is 


dead: 
Out, out, brief candle! 


Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 


One of those interesting reminiscences of the dyer’s hand we 
occasionally meet with. 
He is told of the moving wood, and he begins to doubt the 
equivocation, “which lies like truth.” 
VOL, LXXXIV.—7 
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They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course. What’s he 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 

Am I to fear, or none. 


Macduff takes from him his last refuge, and Macbeth cries: 


Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 

For it hath cow’d my better part of man! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of .promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. I'll not fight with thee. 


Macduff says: 


Then yield thee, coward. 


Macbeth answers: 


I will not yield, 


Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 

And dainn’d be he that first cries, ‘‘ Hold, enough!” 


They fight and Macbeth is slain. 

Thus perishes a man, whose bravery we cannot but admire; 
whom, though we execrate his ambition, we cannot help pity- 
ing; who, but for the circumstances in which he was placed, 
might have lived a noble life. 

As the poet has elsewhere said: 





O opportunity, thy guilt is great !} 
’Tis thou that execut’st the traitor’s treason. 
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The second volume of Dr. Gigot’s 
INTRODUCTION TO THE Special Introduction to the Old 
OLD TESTAMENT. Tastament deals with the didactic 

By Dr. Gigot. and prophetical writings of the 

old covenant.* The method fol- 

lowed is the same as in the author’s two earlier volumes; that 
is to say, it is what we may call the method of comparative 
evidence. Dr. Gigot carefully and conscientiously gives the 
arguments brought forward by all participants in the contro- 
versies as to the date of a book, its integrity, or its interpre- 
tation, and leaves his readers free to form their own jucgment. 
Sometimes, it is true, he puts down his own opinion in very 
plain black and white; and, oftener still, furnishes indirect 
testimony as to what his opinion is; but for the most part he 
is content with the function of an expert witness, and prefers 
that his readers should pronounce sentence themselves. In 
many respects this is an admirable method. It stimulates the 
student’s perional initiative; it puts upon him the burden, 
which besides being a burden is a high privilege, of sifting 
evidence for himself and coming to a decision which is really 
his own. Let us hope that the teachers who may use Dr. 
Gigot’s books as class-manuals will imitate him in this exhibition 
of pedagogic insight, and give his full measure of legitimate 
freedom to the young minds which they cultivate and instruct. 
So much for Dr. Gigot’s general method. How capably he 
follows it we hardly need to say; since, by this time, his repu- 
tation is fixed and sure,.as a biblical scholar of extensive 
reading, of painstaking accuracy, of enlightened breadth of 
view, and of the best Catholic spirit. These qualities he has 
an unusual opportunity of displaying in this present volume, 
treating as it does of some of the gravest and most vigorcusly 
contested problems in the entire field of Scripture-study. 
Take, for example, such points as these: the authorship and 
meaning of Ecclesiastes, of the Song of Solomon, or Job; the 
formation of the Psalter, and to what extent it is Davidic; 
the nature and scope of prophecy; the composition of Isaias; 
the date and purpose of Daniel; the meaning of Jonah. 
What questions can be of greater interest, or call for a more 


* Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament, Part 11. Didactic Books and Pro- 
phetical Writings. By Francis E. Gigot, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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erudite and judicious guide than these? And in discussing 
them, and many other cognate matters, Dr. Gigot introduces 
us to the views of modern critical scholars, not forgetting first 
to set down the more venerable opinions of past ages, and puts 
before us a summary of evidence not to be found in any other 
single work that we know of in English. We trust, therefore, 
that this important volume will have an even greater success 
than that which its predecessors in the series have happily 
achieved. It is a favorable omen of such a success that it 
has already been adopted as a text-book by the faculty of St. 
Mary's Seminary of Baltimore. 


The third and final volume * of M. 

THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC Paul Thureau-Dangin’s splendid 
RENAISSANCE. work, on the Catholic Renaissance 

By Thureau-Dangin. in England during the nineteenth 
century, gives the history of the 

momentous years between the death of Wiseman and the death 
of Manning. It is especially full on the closing years of Man- 
ning and Newman; and the latter half of the book is taken 
up with a highly valuable historical account of Ritualism in 
the Anglican Church. The brilliant Frenchman, to whom we 
are indebted for this new account of a period and a movement 
which never can grow old, has admirably caught the spirit of 
his subject, and writes of it with so warm a sympathy, that 
the great figures of that day move before us as if in the flesh 
again, and as if speaking to ourselves for the first time the 
words that agitated a departed generation. Manning and New- 
man stand out trom these pages with remarkable vividness. 
With a keenness of insight which is natural to his race, our 
author unfolds the story of Manning’s change of views as his 
life drew to a close; so that the world wondered that a man 
such as Manning had been at the Vatican Council could have 
written twenty years afterward the “nine obstacles” to the 


‘progress of Catholicity in England. And with equal penetra- 


tion M. Thureau-Dangin tells how the clouds of distrust and 
misunderstanding, which had long lowered’ over the head of 
Newman, cleared away at last, leaving the pure splendor of 
that spotless genius to shine undimmed and glorious upon the 
world, ere it set in death. 


* La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIXe. Siecle, 3ieme partie. 1865-1892. Par 
Paul Thureau-Dangin, de l’'Académie Frangaise. Paris: Librairie Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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There is so much to learn from-the lives of these two men, 
so much that our times critically need, that we wish a wide 
circulation to this book. Manning in his later years pointed 
out a method of practical action, and Newman during half a 
century outlined a method of intellectual defence, which, as 
time goes on, are seen to be more and more necessary for the 
well-being and the growth of Catholicity. So far as we can 
discern, the hope of the Church lies largely in the appearance 
of Newman like apologists and Manning-like rulers, for the 
guiding of religion in the crisis that is even now upon us. 
The first step toward the creating of such men, is to teach us 
types and models like the two Cardinals of England; and be- 
cause this has been so well done by M. Thureau-Dangin, he 
has done religion a great service, and he has put us under ob- 
ligations not soon to be forgotten. 


As the author informs us, this is 
SIDNEY LANIER. rather a biography of the man 
By Mims. than a critical appreciation of the 
poet.* Even the single chapter 
devoted to Lanier’s literary achievement is more concerned with 
a psychological study of the writer than with a critical appre- 
ciation of his works. Mr. Mims, however, has admirably ac- 
complished the task he undertook, of setting before us a living 
picture of his friend’s charming personality. Sidney Lanier 
traced his lineage back to an old Huguenot family; one would 
fain believe that, had genealogical records been ample enough, 
the line of descent might be pursued further, till it would have 
reached back to some brave and courtly knight of the palmy 
days of chivalry. Soldier, poet, musician, tried by adversity, 
and, like many another gallant soldier of a lost cause, reduced 
to earn for himself and his loved ones a precarious and scanty 
income by teaching, Sidney Lanier was ever the same lofty, 
humble, chivalrous, brave, and tender soul, who bore without 
abuse the grand old name of gentleman. Mr. Mims has been 
fortunate enough to have at his disposal a good deal of the 
correspondence of Lanier and his friends, as well as the poet’s 
personal notes and diaries; so that he allows his hero very 
frequently to speak for himself. And Lanier’s letters and 
diaries are of the spontaneous, simple, straightforward kind 
which reveal the character of their author. 
* Sidney Lanier. By Edwin Mims. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The reviewer is tempted to reproduce some passages from 
his delightful letters. One must suffice; it is taken from a let- 
ter written when, after a protracted experience of very straitened 
resources, he managed to secure a very modest home of his 
own in Baltimore. After humorously recounting the litany of 
the tradesmen, carmen, and other indespensable tyrants he had 
employed and paid, he continues: ‘‘I have, moreover, hired a 
colored gentlewoman who is willing to wear out my carpets, 
burn out my range, freeze out my water-pipes, and be general- 
ly useful. . . . Maria’s cards were duly distributed, and 
we were all touched with her charming little remembrances. 
With how much pleasure do I look forward to the time when 
I may kiss her hand in my own house! We are in a state 
of supreme content with our new home; it really seems to me 
as incredible that myriads of people have been living in their 
own homes heretofore, as to the young people with a first 
baby it seems impossible that a great many other couples have 
had similar prodigies. It is simply too delightfui. Good hea- 
vens, how I wish that the whole world had a home! I con- 
fess I am a little nervous about the gas bills, which must come in 
in the course of time, and there are the water rates, and several 
other imposts and taxes; but then the dignity of being liable 
for such things (!) is a very supporting consideration. No man 
is a Bohemian who has to pay water rates and a street tax. 
Every day when I sit down in my dining-room—my dining- 
room!—I find the wish grow stronger that each poor soul in 
Biltimore, whether saint or sinner, could come and dine with 
me. How I would carve out the merry thoughts for the old 
hags! How I would stuff the big wall-eyed rascals till their 
rags ripped again. There was a knight of old times who built 
the dining-room of his castle across the highway, so that every 
wayfarer must perforce pass through; there the traveler, rich 
or poor, found always a trencher and wherewithal to fill it. 
Three times a day, in my own chair at my own table, do I 
envy that knight, and wish that I might do as he did.” 

Mr. Mims offers some judiciously selected examples of 
Lanier’s literary criticisms; and, although he shows himself a 
sympathetic judge of his friend’s poetry, he acknowledges 
Lanier’s limitations: ‘‘ With the spiritual endowment of a poet 
and an unusual sense of melody, where was he lacking in what 
makes a great poet? In power of expression. He never at- 
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tained, except in a few poems, that union of sense and sound, 
which is the characteristic of the best poetry. The touch of 
finality is not in his words; the subtle charm of verse outside 
of the melody and the meaning is not his—he failed to get the 
last touches of ‘ vitalizing force.’” 


; All, or most of these essays,* ten 
HAMLET AND OTHER in number, have already appeared 
ESSAYS. in some leading periodicals. In 

By Dr. Egan. presenting them in book-form Dr. 


Egan has conferred a benefit on 
all who are conscious of the need of some judicious guide to 
teach them how to read good literature with true appreciation 
and profit. And if we might, without impertinence, venture a 
conjecture concerning the motives of the doctor, we should say 
that he aimed at inspiring and helping to a fuller realization 
of their task, professors of English literature in many of our 
colleges, where the subject is taught in a fashion that, judging 
from results, leaves something to be desired. Though Dr. 
Egan does not pretend to the genius of St. Beuve, the origin- 
ality of Taine, or even to the brilliant talent of Saintsbury, he 
has a felicitous knack of presenting, in an original manner, 
established judgments of first-class criticism. And he has the 
gift of the born teacher, which is to know how to present his 
ideas luminously to his readers and his audience. His habitual 
method of comparing an author under discussion with other 
writers—a process which, frequently, in ‘a single page allows 
him to present to his readers a crowd of names scattered over 
the whole field of literature—has a stimulating effect on the in- 
telligent reader who will pursue the subject for himself. 

Most of the essays of this collection deal with Shakespearean 
subjects: The Ghost in Hamlet; Some Phases in Shake- 
spearean Interpretation; Some Pedagogical Uses of Shake- 
speare; Lyrism in Shakespeare’s Comedies; The Puzzle in 
Hamlet. One, entitled Some Imitators of Shakespeare, con- 
sists chiefly of a very interesting criticism of Tennyson’s 
“Becket” and Aubrey Thomas De Vere’s ‘St. Thomas of 
Canterbury.” Another is ‘‘ The Comparative Method in Lit- 


* The Ghost in Hamlet and other Essays in Comparative Literature. By Maurice Francis 
Egan, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, Catholic University of America, Chicago 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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erature”; a method, by the way, of which the entire volume 
is an object-lesson. Dr. Egan’s exposition of the value of 
Shakespeare in the classroom will, or ought to, commend it- 
self above all the others, to the teacher; while those who 
are concerned, in the question, Was Shakespeare a Catholic? 
will find a special interest in Some Phases of Shakespearean 
Interpretation. Dr. Egan enters the lists against Father Bow- 
den, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Wilkes, who have contended that 
the Reformed Creed, from its negative and materialistic ten- 
dencies, was unfitted to give birth to a poet—consequently 
Shakespeare must have been a Catholic. Against this conclu- 
sion Dr. Egan protests: “Writers like Father Bowden, Mr. 
Simpson, and, certainly, most of the men who make Shake- 
speare’s genius depend on his religion, seem unwilling to leave 
much to God. They do not realize that what we call genius 
is beyond all explanation; but their reading of great poets, 
particularly of this great poet, ought to have taught them that 
the more universal a poet is, the easier it is for lesser minds 
to put what they like into his works. And they seem to for- 
get, too, that history, seen from the modern point of view, is 
an illusion, as far as it may be supposed to be a guide to the 
meaning of the past.” There can be no question, Dr. Egan 
continues, that Shakespeare was out of sympathy with the 
gloomy character of Puritanism; but, he rightly insists, Puri- 
tanism was not, in Shakespeare’s day, the religion of the Eng- 
lish people, among whom, despite the official establishment of 
Protestantism, Catholic ways of thought and feeling still sur- 
vived. The doctor reprobates the widespread tendency to take 
for granted that every time Shakespeare wrote a line he: had 
some didactic purpose. On the contrary, he wrote as a poet, 
not as a moralist or a polemist. He aimed to please and en- 
tertain, not to preach: “ He is in love with truth and beauty 
like all poets; and the higher the quality of the poet, the 
more he is in love with truth and beauty.” 

Dr. Egan’s pages are full of good things; and the chief 
merit of his criticisms is that they commend themselves by 
their plain good sense, which is not cowed by popular hero- 
worship. Take, for example, the following remark upon “In 
Memoriam”: ‘‘There is more pathos in King David’s few 
words over the body of Absalom than in all the noble falls 
and swells of ‘In Memoriam.’ I doubt whether any heart in 
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affliction has received genuine consolation from this decorous 
and superbly measured flow of grief. It is not a poem of 
faith, nor is it a poem of doubt; but faith and doubt tread 
upon each other’s footsteps. Instead of the divine certitude of 
Dante, we have a doubting half-belief. Tennyson loves the 
village church, the holly-wreathed baptismal font, the peaceful 
vicarage, because they represent serenity and order. He de- 
tests revolution. If he had lived before the coming of Christ, 
in the vales of Sicily, he would probably have hated to see 
the rural sports of the pagans disturbed by the disciples of a 
less picturesque and less natural religion.” 

Though the author seldom strays out of the jurisdiction of 
strict literature, he occasionally drops a philosophic reflection 
that is worth remembering, as, for example, the following: 
“Few writers on Christianity have acknowledged its debt to 
the imagination. They have tried, following the lead of the 
reformers, to. support it by common sense, when the fact is 
that the highest form of religion has as little to do with com- 
mon sense as it has with the stock market. The apostle who 
made himself ‘a fool for Christ’s sake,’ was as much beyond 
the understanding of the average man of common sense, as the 
ordinary reader of cheap magazines is below the poet of the 
Apocalypse.” 

This excellent little volume is replete with suggestion and 
information for those who, without some commentator, are not 
always equipped to extract a full share of profit and pleasure 
from the mines of literature. 


This volume * consists of a series 

IN QUEST OF LIGHT. of contributions, chiefly in the 

By Goldwin Smith. form of letters to the New York 

Sun, whose editor Mr. Smith 

praises for his courage and courtesy. Many readers of that 

newspaper have noticed that the editor’s courtesy to Mr. 

Smith exhibited itself more than once in putting a peremp- 

tory cloture on a discussion when Mr. Smith was showing 

signs of embarrassment under the fire of his opponents. The 

letters deal with fundamental religious questions: Immortality ; 

The value of religion; Dogmatic Christianity; and The reli- 

gious situation to-day. The title given to the book is scarcely 
* In Quest of Light. By Goldwin Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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a happy one; for Mr. Smith is mainly engaged in sustaining 
the thesis that on the great questions of human destiny there 
prevails not light but darkness. And the outcome of his treat- 
ment of a question is usually to intensify the Cimmerian gloom 
in which agnosticism endeavors to shroud religious truth. 
On two points—and those all-important ones—Mr. Smith is 
constructive. He maintains that the denial of free will under- 
mines the basis of all morality ; and that the denial of immor- 
tality deprives life of all significance; though each of these 
truths he puts forward only in a tentative, wavering fashion. 
‘Immortality,’ he writes, in a typical passage, ‘‘is an idea 
which my mind fails to grasp, as it fails to grasp the ideas of 
eternity, infinity, omnipotence, or first cause. But if this life 
ends all, I do not see how conscience can retain-its authority. 
The authority of conscience, it seems to me, is religious. The 
sanction of its awards appears to be something akove and be- 
yond temporal interest, utility, or the dictates of society and 
law. In the absence of such a sanction what can there be to 
prevent a man from following his own inclinations, good or 
bad, beneficent or murderous, so long as he keeps within the 
pale of law or manages to escape the police?” 

Mr. Smith’s attitude of mind is one that claims commis- 
eration. He represents thousands of others who have made 
proof of the truth of Newman’s remark that we must start 
by believing somewhere, otherwise everything goes down be- 
fore the universal solvent of reason, and we may destroy, one 
after the other, every first principle, till we find our bark 
totally wrecked upon the rocks of scepticism. 


The personages who have occu- 

FAMOUS WOMEN. pied Mrs. Fawcett’s pen* are Joan 

By Fawcett. of Arc; Louise of Savoy, and her 
daughter, Margaret of Angouléme, 

Duchess of Alengon and afterwards Queen of Navarre; Jeanne 
d’Albret, Queen of Navarre; and Renée of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara. With the exception of the first, who has but little 
in common with her company, these women figure in the 
stormy period of the Huguenot struggle in France. As Mrs. 
Fawcett’s standpoint is a non-Catholic one, she expresses some 


* Five Famous French Women. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. New York: Cassell 
& Co. 
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opinions with which we cannot agree; and she hardly applies 
the same weights and measures to the Catholic and the Hugue- 
not. In this respect she suffers by comparison with Miss 
Edith Sichel, whose Catherine de’ Medici and the French Re- 
Sormation covers nearly the same ground as does this volume. 
Mrs. Fawcett, of course, is obliged to mention the persecutions 
inflicted by Huguenots on Catholics. But she would leave the 
’ impression that such cases were rare, and at variance with the 
Protestant policy. Miss Sichel points out that, when they were 
able, the French Huguenots exercised towards Catholics the 
same intolerance against which they rebelled when it was dis- 
played towards themselves. 

Again, Mrs. Fawcett fails to draw her readers’ attention to 
the fact that, as in the case of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and many other dark and atrocious episodes of this pe- 
riod, political antagonism assumed the mask of religious con- 
viction; and Catholicism is made responsible for wickedness 
that was perpetrated in its name by men whose aims and pur- 
poses never rose beyond the interests of themselves, their 
friends, or the triumph of their own political party. Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s book is an example of that reprehensible way of writing 
history in which, while facts are adhered to, yet by telling al- 
ways what redounds to the credit of one side and saying as 
little as possible of what is derogatory, while the other party 
is treated in just the opposite way, a very unfair and distorted 
picture of truth is drawn. This traditional method is rapidly 
falling out of favor; and we are surprised that a writer so well - 
informed and intelligent as Mrs. Fawcett should retain it. 


Since the publication of Bryce’s 

THE UNITED STATES. American Commonwealth no work 
By Leroy-Beaulieu. on American conditions has ap- 
peared that can be compared with 

this one.* The eminent fame of the author assured it, before- 
hand, the close attention of the world interested in the study 
of affairs political and economic. It has proved worthy of its 
author. It may be described as a scientific analysis of the 
immense mass of statistical information comprised in the ten 
great quarto volumes, of one thousand pages each, which con- 


* The United States in the Twentieth Century. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. Authorized 
translation by H, Addington Bruce. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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stitute the Report of the Tenth Census. Great as is the quan- 
tity of data afforded by this Report, it was not sufficient for 
the thorough, systematic, exhaustive methods of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. On some points, where the Census returns were not 
sufficiently comprehensive or specific, he has drawn from other 
reliable, and semi-authoritative, sources. In the case of the 
mineral industry, for example, where the Report is incomplete, 
he has had recourse to Zhe Mineral Industry, published by the 
staff of the LEugineering and Mining Journal, of New York. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s attitude towards this country is one of 
strong sympathy and generous admiration. When he ventures, 
as he occasionally does, a criticism, he offers it in so friendly 
a spirit, and gives so many solid reasons for his opinion, that 
not even prejudice itself could find cause for resentment. His 
intelligent grasp of American affairs, his careful avoidance of 
the error of twisting everything American to make it fit a 
foreign point of view, are in pleasing contrast to the methods 
displayed by some Europeans, who, on the strength of a fly- 
ing visit to this country, or even a haphazard perusal of news- 
papers, have undertaken to enlighten the world on the condi- 
tion of the United States, industrial, social, moral, and re- 
ligious. 

The scope of the work, which contains about four hundred 
good sized, closely printed pages, may be briefly indicated by 
an enumeration of its parts. Part One, the Country and the 
People, consists of a description of the great natural geograph- 
ical divisions of the country; the origin and characteristics of 
the people; the composition and division of the white popu- 
lation; the negro question; the natural increase of the people; 
and the birth rate. Commenting on the recent change in the 
origin of the stream of immigration, the author considers that 
the American view of the ultimate result is too pessimistic: 
“Among the new arrivals there are some—the Italians, for in- 
stance—who are by no means devoid of good qualities, how- 
ever defective they may be in certain respects. Besides which, 
the population of the United States is now so numerous, that 
immigration cannot modify it to the extent once possible. But 
it is not to be denied that the introduction of these new and 
heterogeneous elements may, in some degree, affect native 
characteristics. And should it exercise any marked influence 
on the American race-type, that influence can hardly be other 
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than harmful.” His conclusion regarding the negro question 
is not encouraging: ‘‘At the present time the race problem, 
which has become complicated with political issues, is more 
acute than ever. To tell the truth, it would seem to be in- 
soluble. And, if only for the reason that they keep white 
colonists out of one of the finest sections of the country, the 
negroes must be regarded as handicapping the future of the 
United States.” 

The Second Part, dealing with rural America, discusses the 
natural conditions, the systems of ownership and operation to 
be met with throughout Agricultural America; the value and 
distributions of the various products. For the produce of 
American farms he sees a brilliant future, especially for cotton. 
He warns European Powers, that boast semi-tropical possessions, 
that they: must take vigorous steps to promote the cultivation 
of cotton, if they do not wish to see the United States monopo- 
lize the production of this most important textile. He does 
not see any similar danger to European interests in the de- 
velopment of American viticulture: ‘It does not seem prob- 
able—although I have tasted some most agreeable California 
wine—that the United States will ever compete seriously with 
us as a wine exporter. Unluckily, it does not seem any more 
probable that, except for champagne, it will ever become one 
of our best customers.” 

The prosperity of American agriculture is attributed in a 
great measure, as is, indeed, the progress made in every other 
line of production, to the qualities of the people, which M. 
Leroy- Beaulieu never tires of admiring: ‘‘ Added to the im- 
mense riches of a still virginal soil and subsoil, there exists a 
two-fold spirit permeating all classes of the American people— 
a spirit, on the one hand, of association and organization; on 
the other, of individual progress, energy, and activity. The 
success of the great majority of American agriculturists is due 
in no small measure to the possession of these virile qualities, 
And we shall see their powerful effects even more clearly when 
we turn to examine the prodigious industrial development now 
taking place in the United States.” 

The Third Part discusses the general characteristics of Amer- 
ican industry, its organization, the *é/e played by capital, the 
motive forces at play, the relative importance and distribution 
of the various great industries. He sees in the general situa- 
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tion an immediate danger of over-production, resulting chiefly 
from over-stimulation by the trust system. There will, how- 
ever, be no permanent halt in the path of expansion, and Eu- 
rope, not America, will be the immediate sufferer: ‘‘ No matter 
what may happen, the American iron and steel industry, in 
particular, will remain the first, the most powerful, and the 
most progressive of all iron and steel industries in the world. 
But it cannot be questioned that the extravagances of the 
‘trustomaniacs’ will have far-reaching effects. We shall feel 
the reaction in Europe in different ways, but, in all likelihood, 
chiefly under the form of an invasion of American goods. 
Home consumption will be insufficient to keep their enormously 
increased machinery in operation, and consequently the Amer- 
icans will seek to sell in foreign markets a considerable quan- 
tity of iron, of steel, and, probably, of many other articles. 
Europe, therefore, will not only be hard pressed to defend 
herself at home, but will have to meet increased competition in 
the markets to which she exports, and some of which she will 
be in danger of losing altogether. In a word, Europe should 
carefully prepare herself against a time when the industrial 
competition of the United States will be found as formidable 
as has been the agricultural competition.” 

The last section of this exceedingly able and instructive 
work deals with the railways and the shipping, and other com- 
mercial interests. The American railway system he shows to 
be, on the whole, superior to those of Europe. One of the 
reasons that he gives for this superiority might afford ammu- 
nition for the next presidential campaign, in case Mr. Bryan - 
should be a candidate: ‘‘All in all, the prosperity of the 
American railway system is undeniable. If, therefore, one 
were in search of model railroading methods, it would be wise 
_ to turn to those practised under the free American system, not 
to those illustrated by a system operated under the debilitating 
control of the State.” 

The author closes his study with an analysis of the condi- 
tions of the merchant marine. He sets forth the causes which 
have operated to reduce its importance during the last forty 
years; and he gives reasons for believing that this decline is 
but temporary: ‘‘We are perfectly justified in believing,” so 
concludes thé volume, “‘that the United States will eventually 
regain its old-time prominence among maritime nations. The 
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day—doubtless still far distant—when it does regain it will 
mark the extension of its economic influence over a very large - 
portion of the world, if not over the entire world.” 


Educated Protestants are well 
PROTESTANT PERSECU- aware of the crushing tu guogue 
TORS. to which they expose themselves 
. if they advance against the Catho- 
lic Church the old charge of being a bloody persecutor which 
their forefathers urged so vociferously and so long. Catholic 
writers, for two hundred years, pointed out, in vain, that if 
Catholicism had its Inquisition, and if Catholic rulers did not 
hesitate to employ the sword against heretics, the reformers and 
their followers, with less excuse and in defiance of their own 
special principles and professions of tolerance and the right of 
private judgment, in practice equalled, if they did not better, 
the example which they reprobated in words. As the critical 
spirit has asserted itself in the study of history, and diminished, 
if not quite expelled, the polemical, truth on this point has at 
length prevailed. Since the publication of Lecky’s Rationalism 
in Europe, no writer worthy of notice could attempt to clear 
Protestant churches of the stain of blood. ‘‘ What shall we say 
of a religion,” that author, in a passage full of indignation, 
writes, ‘‘which comprised at most but a fourth part of the 
Christian world, and which the first explosion of private judg- 
ment had shivered into countless sects, which was, nevertheless, 
so pervaded by the spirit of dogmatism, that each of these 
sects asserted its distinctive doctrines with the same confidence, 
and persecuted with the same unhesitating virulence as a Church 
that was venerable with the homage of more than twelve cen- 
turies? What shall we say of men who, in the name of reli- 
gious liberty, deluged their land with blood, trampled on the 
very first principles of patriotism, calling in strangers to their 
assistance, and openly rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
and who, when they at last obtained their object, immediately 
established a religious tyranny as absolute as that which they 
had subverted?” ‘“ Persecution among the early Protestants 
was a distinct and definite doctrine, digested into elaborate 
treatises, indissolubly connected with a large portion of the re- 
ceived theology, developed by the most enlightened and far. see- 
ing theologians, and enforced nant the most inoffensive, as 
against the most formidable sects.” 
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Although the true estimate of the matter is accepted among 
persons of education, the old error is still sufficiently strong in 
the popular mind to confer a controversial value on _ histories 
relating the sufferings of Catholic victims of intolerance. Be- 
sides, such works, when written in a worthy manner, possess 
the higher value of being powerful instruments of edification. 
For this reason, we are glad to see a second edition of Dom 
Camm’s charming little volume,* containing nine historical 
sketches of persons who suffered imprisonment or death in the 
later years of Elizabeth. The narratives are written in an easy, 
picturesque fashion, which make them as attractive as a story 
of adventure; though, it is scarcely necessary to add, the author, 
with a respect for truth which some of his fellow-workers might 
not disdain to imitate, has “refrained from embroidering the 
facts with imaginary details, which, though they might possibly 
add color and life to the prensa would do so at the cost 
of fidelity to historical accuracy.” 

The two volumes f before us, marked with the same concise- 
ness, compression of much information into small space, and 
scholarly accuracy, which mark almost every number of the 
Science et Religion series, are, as their sub-title, L’/nquisition 
Protestante, indicates, more distinctly controversal in their pur- 
pose. The first volume, after an introductory chapter on the 
character of Calvin’s legislation, recounts the stories of the poet, 
Gruet, the patriot, Berthelier, the theologian, Servetus, and 
several other less conspicuous victims of the bloodthirsty intol- 
erance of the Genevan reformer. The second volume sets forth 
some of the outrages perpetrated by the Huguenots—chiefly 
those carried out at Gaillac, Béziers, Montpellier, and in the 
Cevennes—which are so gently passed over by many non-Catho- 
lic historians, who give amplest range to their powers of descrip- 
tion and denunciation when they come to tell of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and the medal struck in commemoration 
of this event by order of Pope Gregory XIII. 

To affirm without qualification that Sebastian Ralé,} whom 
Parkman calls ‘‘the most conspicuous and most interesting 


* In the Brave Days of Old. Historical Sketches of the Elizabethan Persecution, By Dom 
Bede Camm, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Science et Religion. Les Victimes de Calvin. Les Saint Barthélemy Cabiibistis: Par J. 
Rouquette. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 

t Sebastian Ralé. A Maine Tragedy of the Eighteenth Century. By Johu Francis 
Sprague. Boston: The Heintzman Press. 
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figure among the later French American Jesuits,” was a victim 
of purely religious persecution, might be to go too far. Cer- 
tainly political and racial antagonisms were as prominent as 
religious strife in the great conflict in which his violent death 
was a minor incident. But, just as certainly, religious preju- 
dices have long contributed to distort the portrait and obscure 
the pure fame of the Jesuit missionary who paid with his life 
for his devotion to the little flock of Indians among whom he 
labored and suffered for over thirty years on the banks of the 
Kennebec. It is very gratifying and significative to see that 
the grand old Jesuit apostle, hero, and gentleman, has found 
an apologist in an American, who himself declares that he 
writes “from the Protestant point of view, and in no wise from 
that of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

If the author will permit, we should rather say that he 
writes from neither the Roman Catholic nor the Protestant 
standpoint, but from that of objective truth. Briefly told, the 
story of Father Ralé’s death is that the General Court of Mass- 
achusetts, in 1700, having passed. an act to expel the Jesuits 
from the colony, on the grounds that they were stirring up 
the Indians against the English settlers and intriguing with the 
French government, Father Ralé, conscious of his innocence, 
refused to quit his Indians, whose sole protector he was. After 
some futile attempts to capture the Jesuit, in 1724 a force was 
sent to kill Ralé, and exterminate his little Indian settlement 
of Norridgewock. The work was carried out under circum- 
stances of great atrocity. 

Having recounted the facts of the case, and, incidentally, 
contrasted favorably the manner in which the Jesuits dealt with 
the Indians and the way in which the Protestant colonists 
treated them, Mr. Sprague examines all the evidence, and finds 
that the colonists had wantonly murdered the Jesuit mission- 
ary. We may sincerely congratulate Mr. Sprague, from the 
literary point of view, on having produced a monograph which 
is an excellent piece of historical work. We congratulate him 
still more warmly on the possession of the broad- minded spirit, 
and the courage to manifest it, reflected in the following pas- 
sage as in the entire tenor of his work: ‘‘ However widely we 
may differ from the Jesuits in some matters, one fact is cer- 
tainly firmly established, and that is that in their intercourse 


with the Indians of Maine and Canada they displayed not only 
VOL. LXXXiv.—8 
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a more Christian and fraternizing spirit, but far superior wis- 
dom, judgment, and discretion than did the English colonists. 
They first studied their traits of character, habits, and pecu- 
liarities, and gained their confidence and esteem, before at- 
tempting to convert them. Had the English pursued such a 
policy, a century of untold suffering, horror, torture,’ and 
cruelty endured by innocent settlers might have been averted.” 


The literary activity displayed by 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. Dr. MacDonald ought to be an 
By Dr. MacDonald. inspiration to many of the clergy 
who, too readily perhaps, excuse 
themselves for burying their talent in a napkin, on the plea 
that the labors and responsibilities of active pastoral life do 
not allow sufficient leisure for the prosecution of any serious 
literary work. The present* is, we believe, the fifth volume 
which witnesses to the learning and zeal of Dr. MacDonald. 
It comprises five papers or essays on subjects, most of which, 
though they treat of widely disparate topics, may, without much 
violence to the phrase, be fairly enough designated questions 
of the day. The one which best deserves the title is on the 
ethical aspects of bribery. It discusses the question whether 
a man who has sold his vote may retain the money he has re- 
ceived for it. The doctor’s solution is that he may not retain 
the ill-gotten lucre. Writing on the Imagination, and its play 
in poetry and religion, the author displays a fine taste and a 
wide acquaintance with purely secular literature. He devotes 
another chapter to a running criticism on a book which made. 
a great sensation in its day—Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World—but which has been attacked and defended, 
praised and blamed, dissected and refuted, too, so many times, 
during the twenty odd years of its existence, that a critique 
of it now can scarcely be considered a contribution to ques- 
tions of the day. 

The part of his work which, probably, cost the doctor most 
labor is the essays. on “‘The Symbol in the New Testament,” 
and on “The Discipline of the Secret.” Students fairly fa- 
miliar with contemporary writers, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
will not have read very far in the first dissertation without 





* Questions of the Day. By Very Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D., V.G. Vol. II. 
New York: The Christian Press Association. 
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coming to the conclusion that the doctor assumes towards his 
thesis the attitude of the dogmatic theologian rather than that 
of the historical critic, and that he has too rigorously deprived 
himself of the advantages he might have drawn from a study 
of the works of recent writers bearing on his chosen subjects. 
We may give an example of a kind of argument, very fre- 
quently encountered in the doctor’s pages, which carries little 
or no weight with critical scholars to-day who look coldly upon 
the 2 priori method when introduced into historical investiga- 
tion. Having laid down the fact that a Baptismal Form or 
Creed was used from the beginning in the administration of 
the sacrament, the doctor argues that this formula must have 
contained three divisions; that it must have spoken of God 
the Father in the first; and, consequently, it must have spo- 
ken of Jesus Christ in the second, as the Lord Jesus who rose 
from the dead; that, as no reference to his Resurrection would 
be intelligible. without reference to his death and burial, and, 
in turn, the death implies birth from a woman, “we may rea- 
sonably assume that the second main division of the Apostolic 
Creed contained at least the articles about the Virgin Birth, 
the Crucifixion, and Burial and Resurrection.” And in a simi- 
lar strain, offering purely personal conjecture as solid argu- 
ment, the doctor concludes that the third part of the Baptis- 
mal Form contained, categorically stated, the articles on the 
Holy Ghost, the remission of sins through the Church, and 
the resurrection of the body. More than once, in perusing this 
essay, we were reminded of the advice which an eminent jurist 
gave to a young lawyer: Be very sure of your logic; the facts 
are always at your disposal. 


Though this novel* is hardly de- 

CONISTON. serving of the boundless enco- 

By Churchill. miums that have been lavished 

upon it in the review columns 

and advertising pages of the daily press, it is of better quality 
than the average fiction of to-day. It exhibits far less than 
the author’s former story, Zhe Crisis, indications of having 
been made to catch the taste of that portion of the public 
which is somewhat given to a boundless appetite for weak, 
maudlin sentiment and patriotic claptrap. It has a purpose; 
* Coniston. By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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' it aims at exposing the methods by which the political boss 
builds up the power which is fast turning the suffrage into a 
mockery. Mr. Churchill has chosen a New England state as 
the scene of his story. There, by means of money-lending and 
shrewd business methods, Jethro Bass, an illiterate man of 
forceful personality, manages to get himself elected chairman of 
the selectmen; and gradually extends his grip, till he controls 
the legislature of his state. Mr. Churchill, fortunately for him- 
self, but unfortunately for his story, had not behind him personal 
experiences from which to draw materials to illustrate, in con- 
vincing fullness, the dark and devious means by which the politi- 
cal boss climbs to irresponsible power. Two or three examples 
that are related in the story stand out in isolation; and the 
.reader’s imagination will be obliged to supply for the meagre- 
ness of the details furnished by the author concerning the 
successive steps by which Jethro rose to the dictatorship. 
Apart from the didactic interest, the story will hold the read- 
er’s attention. The human side of Jethro, as evinced in his 
devoted friendship for Cynthia Worthington, the daughter of a 
woman whom in his early years he had loved and lost; the 
love story of Cynthia herself; the shrewd, kindly character of 
the New England farmer, the humors of life in the petty village 
and the small town; the weak spots in the character of the 
independent voter, and his legislative representative, are de- 
scribed, if not quite with genius, with that painstaking care 
which, we are told, is the best substitute for genius. 


General King’s vivid realistic sto- 

A SOLDIER’S TRIAL. ries of post and camp, with his 

By King. types of fighting men, officers, en- 

listed soldiers, Indian braves, in- 

trepid scouts, have long been favorites with those readers who 
love a stirring tale of adventure and peril. His pictures of 
army life are drawn by one familiar, through a long career, 
with the life of the American army; and the author has the 
gift of story-telling well developed. The present novel,* 
though it contains some chapters and many instances of fight 
and peril, is, rather more than its predecessors, taken up with 
the play of social and domestic interests and rivalries. It is, 





*A Soldier's Trial. An Episode of the Canteen Crusade.. By General Charles King. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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besides, a contribution to the discussion of that vexed question, 
the existence of the army canteen. The title-page bears a 
quotation which sufficiently indicates the position of an ex- 
perienced officer on that problem: ‘“‘ Brigadier-Gen. Frederick 
D. Grant, U. S. A., says: ‘It is distressing that the pros- 
perity of the keepers of vile resorts is due to the activity of 
good and worthy though misguided citizens, who have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the canteen in the army.’” 

General King’s readers, if desirous of information upon the 
comparative merits of canteen, or no canteen, will be well re- 
warded by a perusal of the book; while those who want only 
a good novel, with plenty of action, a little intrigue, ending in 
the triumph of worth and the detection of villiany, will not be 
disappointed. 


After indicating in this volume,* 
RENOVATION OF CHRIS- by a synthetic exposé, the various 
TIAN ART. forms of Christian art which have 
By Germain. succeeded each other from the 
era of the catacombs to our own 
day, Alphonse Germain, the well-known art critic and Catholic 
writer, shows that all periods of exhaustion of the religious 
arts, and especially the latter day period, are due mainly to 
the insufficient esthetic and artistic education of the artists, 
and to their ignorance of the true signs of spirituality. How 
to remedy this state of affairs, how to teach artists what they 
ought to know in order to interpret intelligently sacred sub- 
jects and to render religious feeling, are the objects of this 
pregnant little work. Regeneration can come only from edu- 
cation conducted according to the quite piacticable lines indi- 
cated by the author. He likewise outlines a programme for 
the cultivation of the esthetic sense in clergy and faithful alike, 
whereby both might contribute much to the improvement of 
religious art. 

In view of M. Germain’s special competence in matters of 
art, a careful reading of his little book is much to be recom- 
mended in these times, when it is highly desirable that art 
should do its share in gaining sympathy for Catholicism. 

* Comment Rénover l' Art Chrétien. Caractéres de l'art chrétien. Causes de sa dégéneres- 


cence et moyens de le relever. Par Alphonse Germain, Lauréat de l'Académie Frangaise. 
(Collection Science et Religion.) Paris: Librarie Bloud et Cie. 
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This volume * consists of nineteen conferences of solid in- 
struction animated by a spirit of fervent piety. The style is 
correct and sufficiently elegant, without any rhetorical affecta- 
tations. Some of the conferences, and some of the best, might 
be more appropriately designated as conferences on the Divine 
Personality of Jesus and the mysteries connected with it. 


This book t+ is a real boon to the large number of religious 
communities whose members are unable, for one reason or an- 
other, to enjoy the advantage of a director or preacher for 
their annual retreat. It offers a full programme for a retreat 
of eight days. Besides an introductory conference and medita- 
tion for the eve, along with instructions for the day after the 
retreat, it provides for each day four solid, suggestive medita- 
tions, a spiritual conference, and some useful notes of a prac- 
tical character, such as a director is accustomed to give as a 
sort of relaxation from the strain of the more solemn exercises. 
The author is an experienced director, as every page of his 
book testifies; and he blends in his instructions the spirit of 
St. Teresa with that of St. Ignatius. It is needless to add that 
Madame Cecilia’s translation leaves nothing to be desired. 


* The Lover of Souls, Short Conferences on the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Rev. Henry 
Brinkmeyer. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Annual Retreat. Meditations and Spiritual Conferences for the Use of Religiou 
who make their annual retreat privately. By the Rev. Gabriel Bouffier, S.J. Translated 
from the French by Madame Cecilia. St. Louis: B. Herder. 














Current Events. 


Current events in Russia have not 
Russia. excited such continuous attention 
during the past month as here- 
tofore; although occasional outbreaks, such as the attempt on 
the life of M. Stolypin, have served to revive the interest of the 
public. This is not, however, a sign that all is well, that the 
revolutionary movement has been suppressed. On the contrary, 
the number of outrages is so great that the record of them would 
be monotonous. The most striking was the attempt on the 
life of M. Stolypin, which resulted in the killing of twenty- 
four innocent persons and the wounding of twenty-two, while 
the object of the attempt escaped unhurt. Perhaps a still 
more striking example of the state to which bad government 
has reduced Russia may be found in the assassination of Gen- 
eral Minn, Commander of the famous Semenosky regiment. 
This was effected by a young girl, a school teacher, in the 
presence of the General’s wife and daughter, at a railway station, 
and in the full light of day. The girl remained all the time 
cool and self-possessed. The justification of the crime was 
sought in the fact that in Moscow the murdered man had 
commanded the soldiers not to take prisoners, but to shoot all 
suspected persons. In the same week the acting Governor of 
Moscow, General Vouliarlarsky, was shot and killed while driving 
in a cab. 

Throughout the whole of Russia sporadic outbreaks and 
outrages have taken place, and rumors abound of mutiny in 
the Navy andinthe Army. Of the sixty Provinces or Govern- 
ments only five are now administered under the ordinary law. 
Poland, however, is the scene of the greatest disturbance. A 
true reign of terror exists. This is due to the action of the 
Socialists, and to the refusal of the Poles as a body to co- 
operate in the maintenance of order—a -refusal which is due 
to their long-cherished hatred of the government. The Social- 
ists have declared war upon the police, and what may be 
called wholesale murders of them have taken place. 

Bad as is the actual condition of things, still worse is the 
state of dread into which the whole’ country is thrown. The 
revolutionaries openly declare that it is within their power to 
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take the life of any one whom they think it worth while to 
remove, that they have willing agents ready when ordered to 
sacrifice themselves in the attempt, and this declaration is be- 
lieved. In fact, it is said by a correspondent who has every 
right to be considered as well informed, that it is a real cause 
of discontent to the Tsar that no attempt has been made 
upon his life, for he knows that he is spared, not because 
he is so securely guarded that an attempt would necessarily 
fail, but because he is not considered to be of sufficient im- 
portance. 

And what is the government doing to deal with this state 
of things? Its action is twofold. On the one hand, there 
have been wholesale arrests, the suppression of newspapers, the 
execution of mutineers. On the other hand, it is to be noted 
with satisfaction that for the calling of a new Duma serious 
preparations are being made. Hopes are entertained, indeed, 
that its members will be of a different character from those of 
its predecessor, perhaps steps may be taken to secure this re- 
sult; but its assembling seems to be seriously contemplated, and 
laws are being prepared to be presented to it for its consider- 
ation. The government itself contemplates offering these pro- 
jects, and thereby constituting a guide to the body in its de- 
liberations. 

Meanwhile certain steps have been taken to supply the 
need of land felt by the peasants. The Tsar has issued a 
Ukase ordering the transfer to the Peasants’ Bank of certain 
lands belonging to the Imperial Family. These lands are to 
be sold, we presume, at prices within the purchasing power of 
the peasants. The Agrarian Bank was formed for the purpose 
of enabling the peasants to secure land, and has at its back 
the support of the government. And although its achieve- 
ments may not satisfy those who support the demands for 
wholesale expropriation which were made by the late Duma, 
yet what has been done by its means is not to be despised ; 
for in the eight months, from November 3, 1905, to July 22 
last, through its agency some five million acres have been sold 
for a sum of about one hundred and ten millions of dollars. 
The landlords own about a hundred and fifty millions of acres. 
‘Whether the bank can be made the agent in transferring this 
vast property, or a part of it, to the peasants is a question 
which doubtless is meeting with the consideration which it de- 
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serves. If it can, there would be no just demand for whole- 
sale expropriation. 

The most recent intimation of the intentions of the govern- 
ment is contained in a proclamation issued by M. Stolypin on 
the 6th of September. This document, after a recital of the 
numerous outrages, assassinations, and crimes, of which the re- 
volutionaries have been guilty, and of even greater projects 
which they were contemplating even before the dissolution of 
the Duma, declares it to be the duty of the government to re- 
press disorder in the first place, and that this will be done with- 
out flinching. Courts martial sitting permanently for the prompt 
punishment of political offences are accordingly established over 
the whole of Russia. On the other hand, nothing, M. Stolypin 


declares, will prevent the government from removing the causes . 


of all legitimate dissatisfaction. Grants are to be made for the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasants, some of the restric- 
tive regulations under which the Jews have so long suffered are 
to be abolished, the number of schools is to be increased, pro- 
jects of law are to be submitted to the new Duma guarantee- 
ing religious liberty, the inviolability of the person, and civil 
equality. The Zemstvos or Provincial Assemblies, existing at 
present in only 34 provinces, are to be extended to the Baltic 
Provinces, to Poland, and to parts of South Russia. These and 
many other reforms are promised by the present Prime Minis- 
ter. Will the country have the patience to await the fulfilment 
of these promises? or will the extremists on either side wreck 
this as they have done so many other schemes ? 

A people whose lot it has been for so many centuries to 
have been deprived of the power of self-government, and even 
of having the smallest voice in the management of their own 
affairs, cannot at once attain the wisdom which is derived only 
from experience. But, if the Tsar really is in favor of an ap- 
proximation to a constitutional system, if the government of 
M. Stolypin is sincere in its declaration and ready to foster the 
efforts made to the attainment of reform, and not anxious to 
seize upon every mistake the new Duma may make, hopes may 
be entertained of a brighter future and for the evolution of 
order out of the present chaos. The greatest cause of appre- 
hension is violence on the part of the revolutionaries, whose 
object it is to overturn the dynasty and to establish a Social- 
ist Republic. The difficulty of the situation is increased by the 
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fact that, while there are not a few, honest and sincere men 
devoted purely to the service of their country, no man of 
commanding ability, either as. administrator or organizer or 
guide, has as yet arisen, while of the mass of the people Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace—one of the chief authorities on 
Russian subjects—testifies, as the result of recent observation, 
that he finds in them “‘no new mogal impulse, no new intel- 
lectual enlightenment, no new spiritual enthusiasm, no new love 
of freedom, or of country, or of truth, or of man, or of God 
to direct the new activities to a definite and worthy end.” 
New York did not form a high opinion of one of their repre- 
sentatives, Maxime Gorky. 


The most important of recent 

Germany. events in Germany has been the 

meeting of the German Emperor 

and his uncle the King of England. As is well known an es- 
trangement has, for some time, existed between the two mon- 
archs. Last year, although King Edward passed through Ger- 
man domains on his way to Marienbad, this personal estrange- 
ment, as well as the political situation, rendered a meeting impos- 
sible. The fact that there has been a meeting this year shows 
how great is the improvement which has taken place in both 
respects. Those who claim to know, assert that the bonds of 
personal friendship have been restored. But, inasmuch as the 
King was accompanied by the British Ambassador to Germany 
and by the Permanent Secretary for Foreign Affairs, while the 
German Emperor had with him his own Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, it is clear that the interview was not confined 
to merely personal matters, and that important questions of 
state, affecting their mutual relations, were discussed. What 
precisely these questions were has not been made public. 
There are several matters the discussion of which would un- 
doubtedly prove advantageous, as also one or two, such as the 
increase of the German Navy and the relations of England and 
France, which are too delicate even to be mentioned. Among 
the former may, perhaps, be numbered the rising Egyptian 
question. Lord Cromer, in his recent Report, referred to the 
Capitulations which give to various nationalities, the subjects of 
which live in Egypt, privileges which are now proving detri- 
mental to the common good, and suggested a revision, if pos- 
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sible, of present arrangements. This has occasioned in the 
German Press a discussion of Germany’s right to intervene in 
Egyptian affairs, and by yielding existing advantages in Egypt 
to secure compensation elsewhere. Germany is particularly 
anxious to have complete control of the projected railway 
through the Euphrates valley to the Persian Gulf, and the 
German Press has been suggesting that this should be granted 
' in return for her benevolent acquiescence in Lord Cromer’s 
proposals. This is, however, matter of conjecture; but it is 
fairly certain that the interview has led to an appreciable im- 
provement in the relations of the two countries. 

The British Minister of War, Mr. Haldane, has been pay- 
ing a visit to Berlin, and has been warmly welcomed both by 
the German Emperor and by the authorities at the War Office. 
How many of the secrets of that office he has learned we have 
not been informed, but it is generally believed that the plans 
tor the invasion of England which have been prepared by the 
German Staff were withheld from his inspection. These ameni- 
ties between Germany and England have in no wise disturbed 
the trust felt by the French in the loyalty of England to the 
entente cordiale. This has become so firmly established, that 
the wise among the French are pleased to see the improve- 
ment of Anglo-German relations. While there’ are some, of 
course, who would be glad to exclude Germany and to make 
a wall around her, in order to isolate her in Europe, the 
saner portion of the community would prefer an entente which 
should embrace, not only England, but Germany, and thus 
contribute to the maintenance of peace and to the success of 
the Conference at The Hague. 

Another point is worth mentioning as satisfactory to those 
who wish for the continuance of the friendly relations of Ger- 
many with her neighbors. The Pan-Germans have been hold- 
ing their annual Conference, and in every respect they have 
manifested their displeasure with both the foreign and the do- 
mestic policy of their own government. The President of the 
Congress said that the Triple Alliance was now merely a piece 
of waste paper. In the matter of strengthening the Navy, only 
a quarter of what was necessary had been done, while the 
scandals in the Colonial Department raised doubts as to whether 
the German people were at all ripe for a colonial policy. 
Great Britain’s concessions in the matter of the increase of her 
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navy were derided, and she was called upon, if she wished to 
satisfy the Pan-Germans, not to build any more ships until 
Germany had caught up with her. Then Germany would prom- 
ise not to go further. General von Liebert declared that there 
was not in the German Empire a single diplomatist; in fact, 
there had only been one in the whole course of German his- 
tory, and that was Bismarck. The want of diplomatists, he 
declared, must be compensated by brute force—to wit, the 
army and the navy. The dissatisfaction of these extremists 
with their country may be taken as an evidence that their 
country is dissatisfied with them, and that it has condemned 
the fomenters of ill-feeling and hatred. . 

The scandals at the Colonial Department have led to the 
resignation of the Prussian Minister of Agriculture—who is 
accused of being implicated in certain contracts—and also of 
the acting Director of the Department—the Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. The resignation of the latter is 
not due to anything in the way of dishonesty, but it has 
been felt by the Emperor that, as a good deal of business is 
transacted by the Department, a business man would be bet- 
ter fitted to superintend its work, and to clean out the Au- 
gean stables. So bad is the state of things that has been 
revealed, that this comparison is made. The new Director 
who has been appointed, Herr Bernhard Dernburg, has, for 
the whole of his life, been engaged in commercial pursuits, a 
part of the time, in fact, having been passed as a clerk in a 
bank in this country. As he sacrifices a business income of 
some sixty thousand dollars a year in return for an official . 
salary of less than four thousand, he gives evidence of public 
spirit which deserves, and will doubtless secure, success. 


There has been a lull in the Aus- 

Austria-Hungary. tro Hungarian political world, and 
consequently nothing to record; 

but, as the Parliaments are on the point of reassembling, the 
reign of peace will soon have drawn to an end. The one event 
worthy of note is the visit of the Emperor-King to Silesia, and 
the manifestation of enthusiastic loyalty which that visit called 
' forth. Racial animosity seems to die away at his Majesty’s 
presence. Nor are the effects transient. Last spring he paid 
a visit to Eger, in Northwestern Bohemia, a hot-bed of Pan- 
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Germanism, and a centre of the ‘‘Los von Rom” movement, 
Within the last few weeks, at this very place, an Austrian 
German Catholic Congress has been held without hindrance or 
any serious counter-demonstration. The secret of his Majesty’s 
influence seems to be his sympathy with his subjects and his 
known devotion to their best interests. Perhaps that he has 
been a monarch of many sorrows is not without weight. 


Theall-engrossing subjectin France 

France.. has been the condemnation, by the 

Holy Father, of the associations 

for worship as established by the Separation Law. This con- 
demnation fell upon not merely the associations in the precise 
form proposed by the Law, but also on the plan which the 
majority of the French Bishops in their first assembly had 
adopted as, in their opinion, permissible under the law. These 
two condemnations must be distinguished as, for want of mak- 
ing this distinction, two reputable French newspapers, the Zemps 
and the Siéc/e, were led into a false accusation of disingenu- 
ousness on the part of the Holy Father. The Bishops were all 
but unanimous (72 to 2) in condemning the Associations as 
provided by the law, but the majority of 22 thought it pos- 
sible to form associations on parallel lines, which would be 
recognized as legal under the Separation Law, and yet not 
conflict with the constitution of the Church. The Pope has 
judged that the law, even if the plan suggested by the Bishops 
were adopted, would subject religion to State control, and that, 
therefore, it was impossible to accept it unless modifications 
were made. And as the Separation Law assigns the adminis- 
tration and the supervision of public worship to associations 
formed possibly of laymen, and as these associations are placed 
in such a state of dependence on the civil authority that the 
ecclesiastical authority will have no power over them, it will be 
seen that the Pope had no alternative but to condemn them. 
The control of the churches and of all church funds, the 
regulation of public worship, the education of ecclesiastical 
students, the payment of salaries to the clergy, would have 
been handed over to the associations, and, in the event of rival 
associations having been formed, the decision as to which was 
the right association was left to the Council of State, that is 
practically the government of the day. Moreover, the action 
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of the associations was so restricted and hampered by legal 
provisions that, even if they could have been canonically 
formed, their very existence would have given the State end- 
less opportunities for interference. 

This judgment passed by the Holy Father upon the Law 
and its results has been remarkably confirmed by M. Flourens, 
a former Foreign Minister in the Cabinet of M. Goblet. M. 
Flourens maintains that the end and object of the law is to 
cause the Church to disappear from the domain of official le- 
gality, that it practically deprives the great majority of French- 
men of the right of public worship. This was not, indeed, the 
intention of the legislative body in making the law, but the 
government had that object in view, and knew that the organi- 
zation proposed of the Associations was contrary to the con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church. He says, in fact, the govern- 
ment ‘is carrying out a pact concluded between the French 
and Italian Freemasons during M. Loubet’s visit to Rome. 
The common object is to bring about the destruction of the 
spiritual power of the Pope by way of schism.” The recent 
experience in England with reference to the Education Act of 
1902 shows that it is quite possible for a law to be made by 
Parliament after long discussion, and yet not carry out one of 
the chief ends for which it was made. We may well believe, 
then, that the full scope of the Separation Law was not known 
by those who passed it, and that it has been left to the Holy 
Father, as the Bishop of Orleans declares, to save the Church 
from a fatal snare. 

The outlook, however, is sufficiently appalling. According . 
to the provisions of the Separation Law, Notre Dame and all 
the cathedrals of France, with most of the churches and the 
homes of the clergy, will pass into the hands of the State on 
the 12th of December next. On December 12, 1907, they will 
be handed over to the Communes, to be applied to the relief 
of the poor. “They may be sold and, therefore, bought back 
by the Church or by Protestants or by Jews. Members of the 
government have affirmed their intention of carrying out the 
law, and have declared that they will not enter into any dis- 
cussion on the subject. It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to expel from the Churches those who come to worship, 
nor to shut the doors in their faces, but to proceed against 
the leaders for unlawful assembly. The remedy, it would ap- 
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pear, is in the power of the faithful of France.. Let them rise 
up in their multitudes and fill the churches, and no govern- 
ment ever yet formed in France, or ever to be formed, will 
dare to touch them. But if the churches are not rescued in 
this way, the Church in France will have to build itself up 
again on the voluntary principle, by the fervor and devotion 
of the people, and this at the bidding of the Holy Fa- 
ther. The trial will be severe, but we have no doubt that 
it will emerge from the struggle purer and more powerful. 
There are those who affirm that all assemblies, even in private 
houses, for public worship are unlawful, and that it will be 
impossible for the Church to organize in any shape or form. 
This, however, is denied, and it certainly seems impossible to 
believe that liberty is so curtailed in a country that boasts of 
itself as free. The Bishops of France have been holding an 
assembly a second time to consider the Pope’s Encyclical and 
to devise the- practical measures to be taken, but their pro- 
ceedings have not been made public at the time that these 
lines are being written. One or two bishops have taken steps 
to meet the situation. A priest, M. Louis Ballu, has pub- 
lished a book in which he calls upon the clergy to imitate St. 
Paul and to minister to their probable necessities by laboring 
with their hands or brains. In some cases it is said this is 
being done. M. Ballu discusses minutely the various ways 
open to a priest. In the troublous times which followed the 
French Revolution many of the clergy did, as a matter of fact, 
support themselves by their own labor. Bishops and priests 
were tailors, embroiderers, cloakmakers, hatters, worked in 
shops and fields, spun thread and knitted wool for sale. 


Spain has been suffering from the 

Spain. strikes at Bilbao, and the ministry 

seem upon the point of embarking 

upon a course which will lead to religious conflict. The Conde 
de Romanones, the Minister of Justice, has decided to deal no 
longer with the Vatican except on those matters included in 
the Concordat which cannot be modified except with the con- 
sent of both contracting parties. The prerogatives of the State 
are to be defended. Civil marriages, burial in cemeteries, non- 
Cathclic religions, are to be settled by Royal Decree without 
discussion. A new Concordat is to be arranged. The number 
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of Archbishops, Bishops, and clergy is to be reduced. This is 
the road upon which the. present Liberal Ministry wishes Spain 
to march. 


Bulgaria and Macedonia have been 

The Near East. the scene of numerous disturbances, 

of which the most serious has 

been the attacks made by Bulgarians upon Greeks. In one 

place 800 houses were burned down. Rumors have been cur- 

rent of a misunderstanding having arisen between Turkey and 

Bulgaria and of a probable recourse to arms. Of Crete, not- 

withstanding the opposition of a large part of the population, 

Prince George has resigned the High Commissionship and has 

been succeeded by a Greek subject, M. Zaimis. The ability of 

the new Commissioner is recognized, but a step downwards on 

the part of Crete in position and prestige is thought to be in- 
volved in his appointment. 


The movement in favor of limiting 

The Middle East. the arbitrary powers of rulers has 
spread to the Continent of Asia, 

and’ Persia, India, and China are falling under its influence. 
Persia especially has taken a noteworthy step. The Shah has 
decided to convene a National Council at Teheran, consisting of 
representatives of the princes, clergy, the Royal tribe, nobles, 
merchants, and tradesmen. We are not told how this body is 
to be elected, and the masses of the people do not appear to 
have any representatives as yet. The Council is to deliberate . 
on all important affairs ot state; its members are to have the 
power and right to express their views with freedom and full 
confidence with regard to all reforms which it may judge ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the country. The result is to be 
submitted through the intermediary of the First Minister of 
State to the Shah for his Majesty’s signature, and the Shah 
promises that the approved reforms shall be carried into effect. 
The events leading up to this concession are very interesting, 
but to recount them would take too much space. What is 
noteworthy, however, is that the Moslem clergy were the most 
energetic promoters of the new reform. The official Church of 
Russia, as a body, cursed and anathematized the Duma and all 
its works, and sang Ze Deums when it was dissolved. It has 
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been left for the clergy of Mahomet to show zeal in promoting 
the well-being of the community. 

In India there has been for a long time a movement for a 
fuller concession of representation of the native communities. 
This movement seems now to be becoming somewhat acute, 
and considerable indications of discontent are being given on 
account of the little attention which the British government 
has so far paid to the voice of the agitators. In Calcutta an 
Indian gentleman was, a short time ago, crowned amid loud 
shouts of “ Hail! Motherland!” and 50,000 persons are said to 
have signed a document in which the signers have promised 
to die for their country and to drive away the Sahibs. But 
what is more important is the fact that there seems to be a 
growing recognition in England of the right of the peoples of 
India to a larger voice in the management of their affairs. 


. After a few years China is to have 
The Far East. a constitution. This has been de- 
creed by the Emperor. The people 
are not at present fitted for such a privilege; they are, how- 
ever, to be rendered worthy by a series of reforms in the ad- 
ministrative system of the Empire, to carry out which a com- 
mission has been appointed. His Majesty announces his will 
in the following terms: “Since the beginning of our dynasty, 
there have been wise Emperors who have made laws suited to 
the times. Now that China has intercourse with all nations, 
our laws and our political system have become antiquated, and 
our country is always in trouble. Therefore it is necessary 
for us to gather more knowledge and draw up a new code of 
laws; otherwise we shall not be worthy of the trust of our 
forefathers and our people.’”’ China’s weakness, he says, is due 
to the antagonism between rulers and ruled. The Constitution 
will be granted as soon as the nation has progressed sufficiently 
in enlightenment, and has become able to understand the new 
order of things. 


VOL. LXXXIV.—9 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The, Tablet (4 Aug.): ‘‘Francophil” replies to Mr. Wilfrid 


Ward’s recent article, “‘ Newman through French Spec- 
tacles.” He contends especially that Mr. Ward has 
gravely misunderstood M. Bremond’s interpretation of 
Newman. He asks the question, ‘‘Was Newman Ob- 
scure?”’ and challenges the statement that the Cardinal 
never could be got to pronounce any single categorical 
statement to be simply true. The Holy Father has 
addressed an encyclical letter to the Bishops of Italy in 
which he deplores the spirit of independence and in- 
subordination shown by some of their younger clergy. 
Clerics are forbidden to belong to the organization known 
as the National Democratic League. 

(11 Aug.): Mr. Ward explains clearly his position, and 
maintains the same against his critic “ Francophil.” 

(25 Aug.): The Pope’s letter to the French Bishops has 
decided the attitude to be observed by the Catholics of 
France towards the Law of Separation. He has pro- 
hibited them to accept the conditions provided by the 
Government. Already the voice of the Bishops has 
made itself heard in every part of the country in a re- 
spectful accord of praise and thanksgiving to their Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. 

(1 Sept.): The solemn beatification of Dom Bosco is 
nearing completion. A Leader writes of the non- 
Catholic missionary movement in the United States. 
He reviews the work of this Union which, in ten years, 
has grown to be country-wide, highly organized, and 
eminently successful. Its central school of training is at 
the Apostolic Mission House, at Washington, on the 
grounds of the Catholic University. 








Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): Apropos of the Congress at Rio 





Janiero, the Monroe Doctrine is given an extensive no- 
tice; its consequences. not only for the new, but for the 
old world are given. The protectorate that the United 
States exercises over the South American republics is 
not the result of principle, but is due to her love of 
her own interests. From her past prosperity the United 
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States is now beginning to suffer. A market there must 
be for Uncle Sam’s surplus manufactures, and where is 
it to be found? The Japanese are poor customers now, 
and the Chinese boycott American goods. The Latin 
republics of South America offer the best inducements; 
they are excellent markets, possessing much money with 
very few industries. One of the results of the confer- 
ence will be the conclusion of a commercial treaty fa- 
voring the importation of goods from the United States, 
to the detriment of the exportation of goods from Eu- 
ropean countries. Raffalovitch contributes an article 
on the Income Tax, and shows just what it means, dis- 
tinguishing carefully the difference between the English 
and Prussian methods of such taxation. 

(25 Aug.): The California earthquake is treated by A. 
De Lapparent, of the Academy of Sciences. At the time 
of the-calamity in April last, this scientist attributed the 
causes of the earthquake to the changes in the structure 
in certain districts on the earth’s surface. The commit- 
tee appointed by the governor of California to inquire 
into its causes has practically substantiated this opinion. 
A fissure has been found running from Punta Arena to 
Mt. Pinos. Seismic studies have demonstrated that there 
are certain regions which remain stable, while others are 
undergoing changes continually. 





Etudes (5 Aug.): A subject seldom handled in our day is ably 





discussed in this issue by M. Roure. He takes up the 
‘question of mysticism. The old Catholic teaching he 
presents in a new and telling manner. Lives of the 
mystics are shown not to be given over to dreaming or 
mere sentimentality, but to have been passed in the ex- 
ercise of the soul’s highest faculties. Extracts from au- 
thorities differing so widely as Angela de Foligno in 
the olden time, and William James in the new, show 
the strong grasp this writer has of the matter in hand. 
(20 Aug.): Gaston Sortais contributes the results ob- 
tained from a study of art found at the Acropolis. 
Jos. Boubée concludes his series on the English school 
question. Joseph Brucker selects J. de Rochay, as a 
Christian woman of letters, for the subject of this 
number's article. After giving a short account of her 
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life, the writer devotes the greater part of his article to 
several lengthy quotations taken from her diary. 


La Quinzaine (16 Aug.): M. Boutard continues to trace out the 


fortunes of L’ Avenir and its brilliant trio of editors. This 
number gives a brief account of the short-lived Associa- 
tion Catholique; also afew pages on the more successful 
“Agence Generale” and the work performed thereby in 
the defence of liberty. The writer points proudly to 
the fervent, though fruitless, efforts of the editors to 
make their countrymen accept the principles of democ- 
racy. George Fonsegrive continues the history of the 
conflict which exists between the laws of the social life 
of man and those of his moral life. In this, the ninth 
article, he offers a solution of the conflict. F. Frilley 
sketches the life of Edward Thring, discussing at length 
his relations to education in England. G. Stenger 
commences the study of the Bourbons in 1814. In this 
number he retraces the phases of the return of Louis 
XVIII. to France. Jol Rasco makes a plea for the 
help of the women in this the important hour of the 
Church in France. Women, she says, form the second 
half of humanity. As a half, they should bear half the 
burdens, the responsibilities, and share in the rights of 
man. As the second half, they should understand that 
it is not abroad, but in the home, that they should ac- 
complish their mission. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 July): M. Turmel concludes his 
study of Bossuet’s theology: “‘ Elle n’ouvre pas les portes | 
de l’avenir, mais elle se dresse majestueusement devant 
le passé. The Superior of the Seminary of Tokio, A. 
F. Ligneul, gives an interesting account of the various 
religions that flourish to-day in Japan. Under the 
title “‘ Histoire et Erudition”’ are given critical sum- 
maries of about fifteen recently published works deserv- | 
ing of notice. : 

(1 Aug.): F. Mallet opens a study of the relations be- 
tween science and faith. He examines, in this number, 
the two questions: What is Faith? What is ~Tatholic 
Faith? Continuing his topic, the infallible sign of the 
state of grace, P. Gaucher writes on the nature of the 
act of perfect charity, and the connection between the 
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supernatural and the natural act of love in those who 

know revelation. In the “Chronique des CEuvres,” 

“Un Vieux Vicaire” treats of the duties and responsi- 

bilities of the bishop in the administration of his diocese. 

Various new publications, that treat of new problems 
in theology; are noticed, and their significance pointed 
out. 

(15 Aug.): M. Ch. Urbain thrashes out the story of 
Bossuet’s alleged marriage with Mlle. Mauléon. F. 
Mallet concludes his luminous essay on the relations be- 
tween Science and Faith Foreign publications are 
noticed in the ‘‘ Chronique du Mouvement Théologique.” 
—— A. Boudinhon writes on the discharge of the obliga- 
tions contracted by the acceptance of an honorarium for 
Masses. P. Despreux has some valuable suggestions 
regarding the selection of books for those who would 
occupy their recreation time in reading. The ecclesias- 
tical position under the Law of Separation is treated in 
the “ Tribune Libre” section. 

(1 Sept.): The greater part of this number consists of 
papers relating to the recent Law of Separation: ‘‘ Nous 
Saurons Obéir,” J. Brecout; ‘‘ La Crise Religieuse,” S. 
Reynaud; “ L’Encyclique ‘ Gravissimo Officii,’”’ Cardinal 
_Lecot; “‘ Réponse de l’Episcopat Frargais 4 ?Encyclique 
‘Véhementer nos,’”’ Ch. Bujon. M. Urbain continues 
his account of the relations that existed between Bossuet 
and Mile. de Mauléon. 

“Aanalis de Philosophie Chrétienne tAegiene. P. Laberthonniére, 
in a kindly manner, but with great severity, criticizes 
Picard’s Transcendence de Jesus-Christ. Picard, he says, 
tortures bible texts into a grotesque concordism, and 
seeks for unusual and bizarre phrases, such as saying 
that our Lord had the qualities of an orator, a musician, 
etc. Besides this, he goes out of his way to attack the 
method of immanence, and does this in an unscientific 
manner. A. Leclére outlines a scheme of apologetics. 

C. Huit continues his studies of Platonism in 
France. 

Rassegna Nazionale(1 Aug.): P. Molmenti writes on the Italian 
theatre in the early sixteenth century. E. Vercesi 
describes the last phase of German Protestantism, as 
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represented by Fischer (on the extreme~left), and says 
the issue is Rome or Radicalism. T. M. writes against 
Darwinism. 

(16 Aug.): Senatore Del Lungo sketches the present 
situation in the English Parliament. G. Gallavresi 
publishes a lecture on Muratori delivered at Milan last 
April. ‘‘Americanus” translates into Italian an arti- 
cle on Galileo by Father Conway, “the learned apolo- 
gist and eloquent missionary,” believing that this im- 
partial and well-documented paper can do good in Italy 
where, even among Catholics, the Galileo case sometimes 
disturbs the weak. G. Grabinski writes an obituary 
notice of Mgr. Bartolo, author of 7 Criteri Teologici, put 
on the Index in its first edition, and re-edited recently 
with official Imprimatur, though very slightly altered. 

(1 Sept): C. Caviglione writes on ‘The Philosophy of 
Action,” noting with approval the work done by P. 
Laberthonniére. A criticism appears of “the curious 
methods” used by P. Forbes, S.J, in coming to the 
conclusion that Fogazzaro’s // Santo is full of heresy. 

















Civilta Cattolica (4 Aug.): Criticizes severely S. Minocchi’s ar- 


Razin 





ticle (Studi Religiosi) on the new learning of the clergy 
—as confused in language as in doctrine. 

(18 Aug): Gives high praise to Dr. Turner’s History of 
Philosophy, which has recently been translated into Italian. 
(1 Sept.): An article in criticism of Herbert Spencer, shows 
the moral function of beneficence. Assails “the nation- 
alist anti- clerical prejudice,” which attempts to subject the 
Church to the State, and so denies the distinction be- 
tween the two powers. 

y Fe (July): A. Perez concludes a sketch of his late 
Superior-General, Father Martin. J. de Abadal writes 
on the historicity of the Hexateuch, in criticism of Bon- 
accorsi. J. M. Sola, writing on the catechisms of Spain, 
believes that the Spanish-speaking peoples will be the 
first to realize the wish expressed by the 535 Fathers 
of the Vatican Council, and seconded by Pius X.; name- 
ly, that there should be one single form for the cate- 
chism. 

(Aug.): N. Urguer writes on the transformation of Ja- 
pan, and its new international policy. 
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Religiosi (July-August): P. Palmieri writes at length 
concerning the theological controversies in which the 
late Professor Schell was engaged. Dr. Schell was ac- 
cused by P. Stufler, S.J., of denying the eternity of hell. 
This article severely rebukes P. Stufler for being too 
ready with the charge of heresy, and appeals for some 
measure of liberty for Catholic theology, if it is to live 
at all. As to Schell’s opinions, it is held that he only 
maintained that in hell the lost still retain their impulse 
toward the good and true; and maintained secondly that 
no sin, save such as included persistent, formal obstin- 
acy to God, deserved eternal punishment. An article 
on Father Tyrrell’s two latest books, Lez Orandi and 
Lex Credendi, gives high praise to these works. The 
reviewer of P. Schiffini’s Divinitas Scripturarum says that 
this book disgusted him. He found in it no trace of 
biblical scholarship. A. Bellomo gives a long study of 
the eloquence of Bernardine of Siena. 











Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Aug.): Fr. Cathrein begins a se- 





ries of articles on the Congo Free State. In an arti- 
cle entitled “The Decline of a Great Nation,” Fr. 
Krose discusses certain evils which, at present, threaten 
the French Republic. One of these evils is the rapidly 
decreasing birth-rate of the French nation. “‘ Theol- 
ogy from the standpoint of Psychology” is the theme 
of a paper written in criticism of certain views on the 
relation of Psychology to Theology advanced by Pro- 
fessor Ames, of the Chicago University. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


EADING CIRCLE DAY at Cliff Haven, N. Y., was devoted chiefly to 

the consideration of the work of the late Warren E. Mosher. On be- 

half of the Fénelon Reading Circle, of Brooklyn, New York City, the follow- 
ing report was presented by the president, Miss Rosemary Rogers: 

The purpose of the Fénelon is to cultivate a taste for literature in gen- 
eral, and Catholic literature in particular, among the members and their 
friends, as well as to keep alive that beautiful feeling of sociability which must 
follow where all are interested, and co-operate in attaining the desired stand- 
ard. Looking at the question of Reading Circles in a general way, we will 
find that the study of any subject unfolds an ideal, for each subject has its 
social side, and shows the relation of man and his activity. History records 
his will in action, literature pictures ideally his struggle for and against 
ethical principles, science furnishes him the necessary means for advancement 
in civilization, language teaches him how te use his own thoughts most ef- 
fectively, for accomplishing the purpose for which he labors, and religion 
elevates him from his sordid surroundings to contemplate the glory of God in 
the magnitude of his work. 

So the Fénelon has its active and social sides. The active members 
read, write, and discuss topics assigned for each business meeting, besides 
taking part in the elections every December. A great many have acknowl- 
edged that they would like to belong to the active membership, but do not 
want to be compelled to write papers. If those women will join the active 
ranks, by the time there is an opportunity to write, they will be only too will- 
ing to perform their allotted task. 

The Fénelon is especially blessed in having such an able leader as its 
director, the Rev. James J. Coan, who, by a well-directed question after 
each paper has been read, starts the discussion, reserving his opinion until 
the last, when he delivers his ultimatum. 

The active membership is limited to Catholic ladies, but the constitu- 
tion adopted in 1896 says that any Catholic or non-Catholic man or woman 
may become an Associate Member if properly proposed by an Active Mem- 
ber, and approved by the Advisory Board. 

At the first social gathering in October, 1905, Dr. James J. Walsh, of 
New York, was the guest of honor, and he entertained the audience with an 
excellent lecture on a Shakespearean topic. 

In November the Rev. Patrick McHale, C.M., recently returned from his 
trip around the world, lectured on ‘‘ Glimpses of the Far East.” 

In December there was no social meeting, but the regular business of 
that month was the election of officers for 1906. 

The opening lecture of 1906 was delivered by the Rev. William B. Far- 
rell, of Hempstead, who gave an exposition of the work of the guilds of the 
Middle Ages, under the title ‘‘ The Relation of the Church to Labor as seen 
in Her Past History.” 
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In February the Hon. Robert H. Roy, Assistant District Attorney of 
Kings County, himself a booklover, gave a highly interesting talk on ‘‘ What 
to Read, and How to Read It.” 

The unique title ‘‘ The Feminisms of Thomas Hardy and George Mere- 
dith”’ was given to the lecture delivered by the Rev. Cornelius Clifford, of 
Morristown, N. J. 

At our April meeting the Rev. M. G. Flannery, former director of the 
Fénelon, selected the ‘*‘ Renaissance” as his topic. A short address was 
given by the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., containing an outline of the 
lectures at the Catholic Summer-School for the session of 1906. 

2 * * 

The memorial meeting for the late Warren E. Mosher, first secretary of 
the Catholic Summer-School, took place in the Auditorium at Cliff Haven on 
the evening of August 24. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor J. F. Loughlin, D.D., of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. The proceedings opened by the singing, with chorus and orchestra, 
of ‘‘ Lead Kindly Light,” followed by a tenor solo from Verdi’s Requiem by 
Dr. William P. Grady, of Philadelphia. 

Miss Margaret O’Connell then read tributes from the Alumnz Auxiliary 
Association to the memory of Mr. Mosher, in which were expressed high ad- 
miration of his character and his faithful work in the cause of the Summer- 
School. Professor Camille W. Zeckwer played Dvordk’s ‘‘On the Holy 
Mount.” 

The tributes from the absent followed, being read by the Rev. John T. 
Driscoll, of Albany. The tributes of Dr. John Francis Waters, of Ottawa, 
and of Rev. P. A. Halpin and Dr. J. J. Walsh, of New York City, were es- 
pecially appropriate, and brought home to the audience the loss which the 
schoo] had sustained by Mr. Mosher’s death. 

A baritone solo by Mr. Gerald Reynolds followed. The selection was 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” 

Then came the tribute of: Monsignor Loughlin. It was to him that Mr. 
Mosher first proposed the establishment of a Catholic Assembly, such as the 
Summer-School now is. Monsignor Loughlin recounted the efforts of Mr. 
Mosher in the early days of the Summer-School, and the self-sacrifice with 
which he had worked in the building up of the school. He spoke of the 
many trials bravely overcome, of the struggle against obstacles, seemingly 
insurmountable, but which the earnest labor of Mr. Mosher had always 
conquered. 

* * * 

The June meeting of the d’Youville Circle, at Ottawa, Canada, was a 
large one. The exercises consisted of a discussion of the lecture on Arthur 
Henry Hallam, given by Dr. John Francis Waters, which was pronounced 
avery noble closing to the fine series that the Circle has enjoyed, once a 
month, since last October. Dr. Waters’ call to such a high standard of cul- 
ture as inspired Tennyson’s greatest work was repeated by the chairman in 
making the report of the library for the past season, a very cheery note was 
sounded as to the visible benefits of the library association, the whole year’s 
work was also reviewed and brought to a few conclusions, and an outline of 
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the next session’s programme was traced. The book review notes were 
confined to Bacheller’s Silas Strong, a good critique having been written by 
one of the members, it compelled comparison with the author’s Vergilius, and 
it was intimated that he is more interesting in the woods of Northern New 
York with Eben Holden and Silas Strong than at Rome or Jerusalem with 
Augustus Cesar and Herod. The re-mailing of good reading to the 
addresses furnished by the I. C. T. S. was reported as most cheerfully and 
steadily kept-up. These addresses reach the remoter parts of the Dominion 
and of the far southwest. 

Under the auspices of the d’Youville Reading Circle, Mr. A. A. Dion, 
superintendent of the Ottawa Electric Company, delivered a lecture on 
** Science and Invention,’ which, for value of the information contained in it, 
and the interest with which it was received, excelled all the lectures that have 
preceded. Mr. Dion told of the relation between scientists and inventors, 
referring specially to Lord Kelvin, the inventor of the marine compass and 
tide guage; Sir Humphrey Davy, poet, scientist, and inventor; Michael 
Faraday, inventor of the dynamo electric machine; Alexander Graham Bell, 
Hermann Von Helmhultz, Philip Rice, Elisha Gray, Blake, Edison, and 
Berliner. He told many interesting facts concerning the telephone and its 
first cousin, the phonograph, describing the precess by which various experi- 
menters perfected the great instrument now so indispensable to business and 
social life. 

A cordial vote of thanks was moved by Rev. Dr. O’Boyle, O.M.I., who 
intimated that it was superfluous, in view of the fact that the rapt attention 
and appreciation of the audience were eloquently expressive of the thanks of 
Mr. Dion’s hearers. 

The recent death of Mr. Warren E. Mosher called for a eulogistic note 
on that Catholic layman of great prominence during the past fifteen years; 
he was the inspirer of the Champlain Summer-School, at Cliff Haven, N. Y., 
and the patron of a large number of reading circles. The d’Youville has en- 
joyed the close personal interest of Mr. Mosher from its beginning five years 
ago. His letters and suggestions were always most eagerly received. His 
was a rare soul, whose vocation seemed to be to rally others to the heights; 
his work can safely be called an Apostolate, and no one who was privileged to 
know him and see him in his patient, cheerful, dignified performance of his 
great works could be slow to pronounce him an idealist with a very real hold 
on the ways and means to promote Christian culture. No wonder that one 
of the tributes paid to him since his death is drawn from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Com- 
ing of Arthur”: ‘* He spake and cheered his table round with large, divine, 
and comfortabe words beyond my tongue to tell.” Yes, his were large 
words, and many will yearn for the comfort of them. Mr. Mosher was born 
June 19, 1860; died March 22, 1906. 


* : 7 * 


The Cathedral Library Association, of Dallas, Texas, is to be congratu- 
lated on a very notable success in arranging for a lecture on Dante by Dr. 
Horan. 

From every viewpoint the lecture was one of the most successful affairs 
of its kind ever given in Dallas. Dr. Horan was superb in his handling of 
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the subject, and an audience composed of the intellect and culture of Dallas 
filled Carnegie Hall to the very doors. Literary critics agree in placing 
Dante with Shakespeare, Beethoven, and Michael Angelo, among the 
world’s supreme lJeaders in the domain of thought. We are often told that 
the Catholic Church interferes with freedom of thought and crushes the 
human mind, and the best answer to this falsehood is the fact that of the four 
great thinkers three were Catholics, and concerning the fourth, Shakespeare, 
it is very probable that he was also a member of the Catholic Church. The 
Church does not crush the mind of man, but elevates it by giving it new 
strength. The Church gave her theology to Dante for his Divina Commedia ; 
she gave her traditions to Michael Angelo for his masterpieces of sculpture ; 
and, finally, when Shakespeare speaks theologically, it is always the theology 
of the Catholic Church. Such lectures as Dr. Horan’s bring the fact to the 
non-Catholic mind, and in this way are helpful in bringing men to the 
Church. 
° A * * 

It is hardly likely, remarks the Pittsburg Odserver, that the appeal which 
a French priest, who formerly labored in the Catholic missions in Texas, has 
written to the Catholics of the United States, through the Southern Mes- 
senger, San Antonio, will elicit a favorable response. The indignation meet- 
ings and resolutions of protest which he suggests that American Catholics 
should hold and:adopt, and the remonstrances which he asks the Catholic 
press to make, in reference to the new Separation Law, would produce no 
practical result whatever. French Catholics must put into practice their own 
proverb: ‘‘ Aide-toi, et Dieu t’aidera "—‘‘ Help yourselves, and God will help 
you.” They must rely upon their own efforts. If they look across the 
Rhine, they will see an éxample which they ought to imitate. Let them, 
moreover, establish and generously support a good, vigorous Catholic press. 
It is largely to their neglect of the Catholic press in the past that their pres- 
ent pitiable plight is due. The free-thinkers and atheists who have so long 
ruled their country have for years used the newspaper as an effective in- 
strument for their attacks on the Catholic Church, and as a ready vehicle for 
the propagation of doctrines pernicious to and subversive of morality. Catho- 
lics unfamiliar with the religious situation in France cannot realize to what an 
extent the poison of corruption has been spread, nor how terrible is the havoc 
wrought among souls by the infidel press so widely diffused throughout that 
country. The war against religion is daily pursued in leading articles, criti- 
cal notices, news items, and serial stories, these latter being made the medium 
for the moral corruption of the young of both sexes. It is superfluous to say 
that it is through the press the freemasons have astutely conducted their 
long campaign against Catholicity—a campaign that has resulted in the dis- 
persion of the religious congregations, the dechristianization of public in- 
struction, and, lastly, the separation of Church and State. 


. * * 
A member of Congress should not pervert American history: yet this is 
the charge made against William Alden Smith for the following resolution 


introduced by him: 
That, regarding with pride the achievments of their countryman, Horace 
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Porter, the distinguished soldier, orator, ‘and diplomat, the thanks of the 
United States are eminentlv due and are hereby tendered to him, as a tribute 
to his extraordinary enterprise, diligence, and fortitude in reclaiming the 
body of America’s first naval hero, John Paul Jones, whose place of interment 
in Paris more than a century ago was entirely lost sight of by his country- 
men, and the discovery of whose remains has again revived general public 
interest in his heroic deeds of valor and daring as the chief naval c fficer of 
our revolutionary period. 

The Catholic Columbian challenges the historical accuracy of the state- 
ment approved by Congress, and asserts that there was a concerted move- 
ment to falsify history in the interests of John Paul Jones. He was not 
*¢ America’s first naval hero.” Hewas not ‘‘ the chief naval officer of our 
revolutionary period.”” He was not ‘‘the father and founder of the Ameri- 
can Navy.” 

The facts of history are that on February 7, 1776, John Barry was ap- 
pointed to the command of tke first armed vessel of the Colonies, the cruiser 
Lexington, when Jones was only a lieutenant, and that Jones did not receive 
a captain’s commission until October 10, 1776, and was then eighteenth on 
the list; that Barry captured the first British prize upon the ccean, the ship 
Edward, on April 7, 1776, and took her to Philadelphia ; that Barry continued 
in service during the whole war; that Barry fought the last battle of the 
Revolution on March 10, 1783, 0n the A//iance against the Sydi//e; that then 
he was in command of the whole navy; that when the Congress of the new 
republic, by act of January 2, 1794, created a navy for the United States, 
President George Washingcion, on June 5, 1794, appointed Barry the first or 
ranking captain, and the others were Nicholson, Talbot, Barney, Dale, and ~ 
Truxton; that Barry superintended the building of Zhe United States, the 
first frigate of the new navy; that the American leaders distrusted Jones; 
that the command of ten different ships was taken away from him one after 
another, and that the best ship ever entrusted to him was Zhe Ranger; that 
the command of the Bon Homme Richard, with which he captured the Serafis, 
was not given to him by America, but by the King of France, after he had 
been kept idle in that country by his own government for eight months; that 
he himself declared: ‘‘I am not in this war as an American. I profess my- 
self a citizen of the world’’; that he afterward went into the service of Rus- 
sia; and that when he died, in 1792, the American ambassador thought so 
little of him that he would not attend the funeral, for tke flimsy reason that 
‘* he had some persons to dine with him on that day.” 

John Paul Jones, our ‘‘ first naval hero”—not so; John Paul Jones, 
‘*the chief naval officer of our revolutionary period””—nonsense; John Paul 
Jones, ‘‘the father and founder of the American Navy ”—not if history tells 
the truth. 

= * * 

In his marvelously eloquent response to the toast ‘‘ John Barry, Father 
of the American Navy,” at the annual dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, in New York, Bourke Cockran delivered this peroration: 

But there is a task which Irishmen will claim for themselves, an obliga- 
tion which they will discharge zealously, as resting mainly upon their own 
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shoulders, to the capturer of the A/ert. After that capture, after the time 
when, by twenty-seven men in rowboats, a ship of war convoying two vessels, 
laden with supplies, was captured by the hero whose memory we celebrate, 
Abbot tells us in his Plough of Nemesis, Lord Howe offered him 20,000 
guineas and the command of a British frigate if he would desert to the Brit 
ish service, and the answer was: ‘‘ Not for the value of the English Navy and 
the command of it all could I be seduced from the cause of my country.” 

‘My country,’ it was then to this man, Irish born; ‘‘ my country,” t 
was then to Irishmen when her fields were still untilled, when her towns were 
ravaged, when hostile guns were trained upon her villages, when all the 
forces of the greatest power in the world were pledged for her destruction. 

She was ‘‘ my country” to Irishmen as she was ‘‘ my country ” later when 
the desert was being reduced to cultivation, when, upon the banks of rivers 
whose waters had known no sound and no sign of life except the canoe of the 
Indian bent upon plunder and destruction, Irishmen were building the 
foundations of those mighty marts of industry upon whose pavements the 
feet of millions beat to-day, hurrying at sunrise to fruitful labor and return- 
ing at sunset to well-earned rest. She was ‘‘ my country” to Irishmen still, 
when, in the throes of war, the Union was endangered, and the blood of 
Irishmen contributed to that noble tide that wiped the stain of slavery from 
that flag and made this land free for every living, breathing human being. 
She is ‘‘ my country” still to Irishmen to-day, wherever danger may assail 
her, whether it be from intemperate political proposals, whether it be from 
wild theories subversive of all government, or whether, again, in the provi- 
dence of God any combination of forces shall bring hostile ships upon the 
sea, or danger to her integrity; ‘‘my country” she will remain to all the 
Irishmen and the sons of Irishmen who have helped to build her greatness 
and spread her glory. ‘‘ My country’’ she will be to future generations of 
Irishmen who, mindful of the glory which Barry won, and the service which 
Barry rendered, will claim it now as their greatest, chiefest joy to be ad- 
mitted to participation in erecting to him a monument on whose base will be 
engraved the words which he spoke to the lieutenant who suggested sur- 
render: ‘‘ If you cannot fight the ship, I will be carried on deck and fight 
her myself!” 

So must every Irishman feel in his bosom that the call of patriotism is 
addressed to him alone; whatever difficulties surround him, whether it be 
loss of property or loss of popularity, his eye must remain upon his duty 
alone, and, emulating the example of Barry, paraphrasing his words, he must 
say: ‘If you or no man remain faithful, I will be found wherever patriotism 
calls me, wherever duty points the way, whatever it may cost, for no other 
reward than the glory of this land peopled by the families of Irishmen to-day 
—the guiding star of the Irish people all over the world everywhere—of 
Irishmen struggling to establish upon their own soil institutions of liberty, of 
justice, and of progress, which, in this country, have made a splendor and a 
glory that guides the footsteps of mankind to peace and prosperity.” 

It is expected that a pamphlet edition will soon be issued of Bourke 
Cockran’s masterly oration on Commodore Barry, and then the duty of the 
hour will be to secure for it the widest circulation. M.C. M. 
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